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We’re going places—together! You can help us—and help yourselves, too! 


This year Western Railroads are spending millions—affording employment to thousands— 
in a tremendous Air-Conditioning program. And ... spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars telling the public about it. That’s real progress! 


Western Railroads now offer the most luxurious, dependable transportation in the world at the lowest 
cost. This is the greatest forward step in many years—and the result is sure to be a regaining of lost passenger 
traffic and creating of new traffic. 


“ALLIED INDUSTRIES” WILL BENEFIT 


Everyone knows that railroad prosperity means dust, dirt, smoke, cinders, and noises. Air-con- 

general prosperity. Western Railroads hope that ditioning means restful benefits to travelers. 

every industry, corporation, institution or company Men can wear white linen clothing on air- 

interested in the highly important business of rail- conditioned trains now. Women can wear their 

roading—all “Allied Industries’—will get behind summer frocks and they’ll both be 

this movement. ‘‘Fresh as the Breath of Spring’’ 
Together we march toward economic recovery! While they travel— When they arrive. 


Western Railroadsare in splendid physical con- We hope, therefore, that every person connected 
dition. with Allied Industry will lend a helping hand, 
Western Railroads are speeding up both pas- wherever possible, to make this effort successful. 
senger and freight schedules on all lines. We thank you in advance for your cooperation in 


Western Railroads are improving their equip- | ™aking our 1935 program of air-conditioning and 





ment. general rehabilitation a big success—all of us are 
Air-conditioning means more—much more— bound tobenefit by “spreading the Gospel” of Progress. 
than air cooling. It means regulated ventilation; HARRY G. TAYLOR, Chairman, 


moisture (humidity) control; elimination of | WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY EXECUTIVES 
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Political Maneuvering 


And the Railroad Situation 


The present railroad situation and the neglect of it 
in Washington strikingly illustrate that in a democratic 
country politics is regarded by most politicians as more 
important than economics, and that when they are con- 
fronted with political issues apparently involving their 
own future, and economic issues involving the future 
of the nation, most of them give complete priority to the 
political issues. There are now about 1,500,000 persons 
unemployed on the railways and in the durable goods 
industries because of the inadequacy of railway gross 
and net earnings. This is more than the total num- 
ber of American soldiers that saw service in actual 
combat in the World War, but only one-seventh of 
the total number of persons now unemployed in the 
country; and yet consideration of transportation and 
all other measures that might promote recovery has 
been delayed for weeks by purely political maneuvering 
regarding veterans’ bonus legislation. 


Why Railroad Facts Are Important 


The facts regarding the existing railroad situation 
are of vital importance for two reasons. One of these 
reasons is that from every standpoint the railroads are 
one of the nation’s most important industries, and that 
there can be no full economic recovery without recovery 
of railroad earning, employing and buying power. The 
other reason is that railroad freight car loadings, the 
best measure of the total production and distribution 
of commodities, show that the acuteness of the present 
railroad situation is mainly due to the condition of 
general business. In the first four months of 1935 car 
loadings were about one per cent less than in the first 
four months of 1934 and 39.2 per cent less than in 
1929. In the first three weeks of May they were 5 
per cent less than in 1934 and 45 per cent less than 
in 1929. In consequence railway gross earnings were 
less than in the first five months of last year, while 
Operating expenses were larger due to advances in 
wages and prices of materials and fuel, and net operat- 
ing income substantially declined. 

The politicians at Washington have been taking such 
an active hand in running business that they cannot 
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escape a large responsibility for its condition and trend. 
Bad business never, in the long run, has been good 
politics. It occurs to this paper, therefore, that it might 
be better politics than they are now playing for many 
politicians to study the present trends of railway car 
loadings and earnings. They indicate that continued 
neglect of important economic problems may not prove 
good . politics for those who, regardless of party, may 
ultimately be held largely responsible for failure to 
solve them. . 


Most Railroads Not Earning Fixed Charges 


The net income (or deficit) earned by a railroad is 
the criterion by which its solvency must ultimately be 
gauged. If interest is not earned the road may draw 
on its reserves as long as they last to keep up interest 
payments. After that it may pledge such securities as 
it has for loans to pay interest. But these are tempo- 
rary expedients, as everyone recognizes. 
health in them. The only safe reliance for meeting in- 
terest is earnings. The continued failure of earnings 
to cover expenses will exhaust the resources of even 
the strongest companies. The railroads as a whole had 
a deficit after fixed charges of 139 millions in 1932, 6 
millions in 1933 and 32 millions in 1934. 

These aggregate figures for the railroads as a whole 
are not as significant as those for individual companies. 
It is not railroads in general which go into the hands 
of receivers, or which have to abandon lines, or upon 
which communities throughout the land depend for ef- 
ficient and economical transportation service and tax 
revenues. Rather, it is individual railroad companies 
which have real existence, and provide transportation, 
employment and tax revenues. How are these indi- 
vidual companies faring? Reports filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission covering railroads operat- 
ing 236,140 miles of line (or 98.9 per cent of the mile- 
age of all Class I railroads) in the first quarter of 1935 
show that companies operating 190,937 miles—or al- 
most 81 per cent of the mileage—did not earn fixed 
charges. In other words, in the first three months of 
1935, of every five miles of Class I railroad in the 
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United States, only one mile was earning enough to 
cover interest on its bonded indebtedness. 


Deficit Larger Than in 1934 


However, it is not a condition, however good or bad, 
at any one time which determines the future of an in- 
stitution—but the trend. If conditions are bad, but 
getting better rapidly, then there is no reason for deep 
concern. If they show signs of further decline, that 
should be a cause for concern. Railroad revenues as 
a whole in the first quarter of this year were 4.2 per 
cent less than in the first quarter of 1934, while oper-: 
ating expenses were 1.9 greater. The result of this 
unfavorable trend on individual railroad companies was 
that 196,729 miles, or 83.3 per cent of the total, earned 
less net income than they did in the first quarter of 
1934, or increased their deficits. Companies which 
‘arned net income in the first quarter of 1934 earned 
$37,541,645; in the first quarter of 1935 these same 
roads earned only $20,418,747—a decline of almost 
46 per cent. Moreover the deficit suffered by the roads 
which operated at a deficit in the first quarter of 1934 


totaled $52,745,601, and in the first three months of - 


1935 this red ink figure for those roads amounted to 
$65,940,949. In other words, what happened in the 
first quarter of the year was that the relatively pros- 
perous roads lost 46 per cent of their prosperity, and 
the relatively poor roads saw their poverty increase by 
25 per cent. 

It is not, of course, necessary for a road to earn its 
bond interest in order to stay in operation. But it does 
have to earn its operating expenses and it does have 
to pay taxes. In the tables of revenues and expenses 
of the Class I roads for the first quarter of 1935, pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of May 18, these figures 
were given for roads operating 238,852 miles of line. 
Of this total 49,493 miles, or almost 21 per cent, had 
a deficit in net railway operating income—which means 
that they did not even earn operating expenses and 
taxes. Moreover companies with 10,451 miles of line 
—4.4 per cent of the total—did not even earn operating 
expenses during the period, and an additional 30,315 
miles—12.7 per cent of the total—had an operating 
ratio between 90 and 100. 








Transportation Legislation Neglected 


Fortunately, reports of earnings for April which are 
now coming in show a more favorable trend, and it 
appears likely that that month may come more nearly 
equaling the results attained a year ago than was the 
case in the first three months of the current year. Be 
that as it may, it will be remembered that the result for 
the whole year’s operations in 1934 was a large deficit ; 
so that last year’s performance must be considerably im- 
proved upon before the railway industry is in a healthy 
state in any sense of the word. 

Meantime, with conditions as serious as they are in 
an industry the revival of which is indispensable to gen- 
eral economic recovery, Congress is still delaying action 
on legislation urged by the Co-ordinator, the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission and every other impartial au- 
thority on transportation which would go far to im- 
prove the extremely depressed state of the railroad in- 
dustry. There is no indication that it is ready to call 
a halt to the huge subsidies to railway competitors 
represented by the gigantic appropriations for highways 
and waterways. Regulation of railway competitors, it 
may be hoped, will soon be provided for—but the sub- 
sidies will still exist. 


What Railway Managements Can Do 


Therefore, while advancing the understanding of 
sound economics as applied to transportation all they 
can, the railroads will need to exercise all the ingenuity 
of which they are capable to reduce expenses and to at- 
tract traffic despite the handicap of competing with the 
public purse. 

In general, there exists an urgent need to seek out 
and adopt any policy or program which will decrease 
expenses and thus improve railroad credit and conse- 
quently the ability of the roads to spend money for 
locomotives, cars and other facilities of a kind which 
have proved their efficacy in attracting traffic or re- 
ducing operating expenses. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has a considerable sum of money 
which it can lend for new equipment. There are many 
railroads upon which modern locomotives and cars 
would effect savings sufficient to amortise equipment 
loans and leave a substantial residue for other creditors 
—or, in a few rare cases, for the stockholders. The 
possibilities for such loans ought to be fully explored, 
not only in the railroads’ immediate selfish interest, 
but because expenditures of this kind, being demon- 
strably remunerative, would promote “an expanding 
recovery spreading from one industry to another.” 

Co-ordination of terminals and other facilities ought 
to be carried out wherever it promises substantial 
economies. When legal obstacles bar the way, then 
at least an attempt should be made to remove them— 
by appeal to the courts if necessary. Some railroads, 
notably in New England, demonstrated at least in a 
partial manner the possibilities of large savings in con- 
solidation of terminals before the Emergency Trans- 
portation Act put an end to such effort. If experience 
with these be a criterion, then this expedient could with 
profit be widely extended, provided the legal obstacles 
to it can be removed. 


L.c.l. Pooling Promises Savings, Traffic Impetus 


The adoption by the Association of American Rail- 
roads of the “frozen per diem” plan gives heartening 
evidence of the growth of a co-operative spirit among 
the carriers. That there exists in inter-carrier co- 
operation a field the cultivation of which promises rich 
returns cannot be doubted. Certainly the pooling of 
l.c.l. traffic in the hands of the Railway Express 
Agency, or possibly dividing the business among sev- 
eral such “overhead” organizations, is a goal which 
should be sought without any unnecessary delay. Even 
though the Co-ordinator’s report and recommendations 
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regarding the handling of merchandise traffic may have 
overestimated the economies of pooling, nevertheless 
the contrast between the average load per l.c.l. car 
(3.63 tons) and that obtained by the Express Agency 
(7.95 tons) and the forwarders (14.5 tons) speaks for 
itself. There exists a colossal waste in light loading 
of l.c.l. which pooling would reduce. 

If the savings from pooling should prove to be only 
a fraction of those estimated by the Co-ordinator’s 
Section of Transportation Service, they would still be 
important in the present state of railroad finances. 
Furthermore, such savings would provide a reservoir 
to permit the making of further “truck competitive” 
rates, which should enable the carriers to retrieve a 
great deal of traffic. There is justice in the present 
level of freight rates, but no one, we believe, will con- 
tend that it ought not to be brought down nearer the 
general price level just as rapidly as additional traffic 
or improved economy of operation permit. L.c.]. pool- 
ing offers, possibly, the best opportunity which exists 
on the railroads today for making some of the rate 
concessions which shippers desire—and making such 
concessions in a manner which should increase, rather 
than reduce, railway earnings. 


Collective Bargaining Re-established 


The pension decision of the Supreme Court, if its 
implications are intelligently pursued, ought to bring 
a new era in labor relations on the railroads. It ought, 
in short, to restore collective bargaining. This last is 
supposedly the goal of organized labor, but it has not 
been so on the railroads. Instead of presenting their 
demands to railway managements and seeking to 
achieve their ends by orderly negotiations, the labor 
unions have, to an increasing degree, ignored the 
machinery provided in the Railway Labor Act and 
have sought by their political power to have their 
wishes made into law without any weighing whatever 
of their merits. Except for the pension decision, col- 
lective bargaining might soon have disappeared alto- 
gether on the railroads. If the labor organizations 
have to discuss the concessions they wish with railroad 
managements, perhaps they may develop a better un- 
derstanding of some of the problems the railroads are 
faced with and may come to see wherein they can—to 
their own advantage—aid in their solution. A pros- 
perous railroad industry can and will do far more for 
railroad labor than an insolvent industry can do. 

The change in point of view necessary to enable the 
railroads to meet their new competitive status is oc- 
curring rapidly. The co-operative advertising of the 
Western railroads, the experiments with collection and 
delivery service, the startling renaissance of “fan” 
interest in the railroads and its deliberate cultivation 
by railroad managements, the novel and promising 
new passenger equipment and speeds, the adoption of 
the “frozen per diem” plan—all these developments 
show to what degree we are in the midst of a revolu- 
tion in railroading. The like of it has not been seen 
since the period following the civil war when the per- 
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fection of the steel rail and improved equipment design 
combined with the development of scientific rate-making 
to bring about a tremendous reduction in operating ex- 
penses and an even greater increase in traffic. 


“Making the Socialists 
Keep Honest Books’ 


One of the minor victories that business has managed 
to achieve in Washington is the Senate’s amendment of 
Senator Norris’ Tennessee Valley Authority bill so as to 
require that the TVA keep its books in the same way 
required of public utilities by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

It is often easy for socialist utilities to pretend they 
operate at a low cost, when the truth is that they are tak- 
ing advantage of tax exemption and other privileges. If 
their books are kept in such a manner as to reveal their 
hidden costs, the people will have a better chance of per- 
ceiving the truth behind the extravagant claims of the 
socialist bureaucrats, whose real aim is government own- 
ership of all the public utilities in the country—From an 
editorial in Business Week, May 25, 1935. 


We sympathize entirely with the point of view ex- 
pressed in the above by our contemporary. In fact, 
we go farther. We should like to see honest book- 
keeping enforced not only in enterprises owned and 
operated entirely by the government, but also those 
conducted in large part at government expense, such 
as highway and waterway transportation. 

As a matter of fact, in its final analysis, the transport 
competitive situation, with all its complexities, is nothing 
more nor less than a case of dishonest bookkeeping. 
Users of improved waterways pay nothing toward the 
expense of the costly facilities they use; hence their 
rates do not reflect the full costs of their service. Sim- 
ilarly the fees levied for commercial use of the high- 
ways in most states bear little or no relation to the 
cost of the highways and the proportion fairly assign- 
able to commercial users. 

By all means let us have honest bookkeeping when 
the government goes into the power business. But if 
those who make this demand are really concerned with 
a principle, and not merely the protection of a selfish 
interest, we submit that they will find a much more 
flagrant case of dishonest bookkeeping in the failure 
of the government to charge anything for the water 
transportation facilities it provides. A dam is built to 
provide transportation and power. Maybe the power 
is sold below cost, but anyhow something is charged 
for it. But the transportation facility created at the 
same time is given away absolutely free. If the cost 
of providing waterways were added to that of operat- 
ing vessels upon them, we should then have a true 
measure of the economy of water transportation. We 
do not have it now—and yet the federal government 
proceeds merrily to spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars to develop a form of transportation paralleling 
a more economical form already in existence. 








ITH the completion of the new Pennsylvania- 
WY Reading Seashore lines passenger terminal at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on February 11, the uni- 
fication of the Southern New Jersey lines of the Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading, undertaken in June, 1933, was 
completed. In a little more than a year and a half, the 
high-speed lines of these roads in South Jersey, with a 
total of 952.2 miles of tracks, each formerly with its own 
separate operating facilities, personnel, and practices of 
long standing, have been consolidated into one physical 
railroad plant, designed to provide the inland communi- 
ties and seashore resorts of South Jersey with an eco- 
nomically practical and adequate transportation service. 

In this unification of facilities, there were unusual 
benefits to be derived, and, at the same time, problems 
of large proportions to be met and overcome. In it, 
84.10 miles of tracks have been abandoned and removed, 
which resulted in the eliminating of 194 public and 47 
private grade crossings. Extensive new track facilities 
and connections have been built. Five signal and inter- 
locking plants of major size, one with 111 levers, have 
been constructed and, in addition, the Federal Street 
passenger terminal at Camden, N. J., was rearranged 
and enlarged, and a new union passenger terminal has 
been constructed at Atlantic City. 

As striking as the extent and character of the work 
which has been done in bringing about this unified sys- 
tem, is the speed with which it was accomplished, and 
the fact that throughout all of the work, trains were 
operated on a highly satisfactory schedule and handled 
a considerably increased traffic. Evidence in this latter 
regard is seen in the fact that nearly 3,000,000 passengers 
used the service of the unified lines during the summer 
of 1934, which is an increase of approximately 500,000 
over the number handled during the corresponding sea- 


son of 1933. 
Extent of Lines Unified 


Prior to the formation of the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore lines, there were two principal roads serving 
South Jersey, with its many inland communities and 
such important seashore resorts as Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, Cape May, Wildwood, etc., each of the roads hav- 


* This is the first of two articles. The second, dealing largely with the 


new passenger terminal constructed at Atlantic City, will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. 
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ing its main inland terminal at Camden, N. J., across 
the Delaware river from Philadelphia, Pa. These roads 
were the Atlantic City Railroad, owned almost entirely 
by the Reading, although operated separately, and the 
West Jersey & Seashore Railroad, controlled and oper- 
ated by the Pennsylvania under a 999-year lease. 

The lines of the Atlantic City Railroad, which in this 
article will be referred to largely as the Atlantic, includ- 
ing two short-line roads under its control in South 
Jersey, comprised 172.3 miles of road and 334.1 miles ot 
tracks. The main line extended from the Kaighn’s Pomt 
terminal in Camden, southeast through Winslow Junc- 
tion, N. J., to Atlantic City, a distance of 55.2 miles. 
Its most important branches included the Gloucester 
branch, from Camden to Grenloch, 11.8 miles; the 
Williamstown branch, from Atco to Mullica Hill, 22.5 
miles; the Cape May branch, from Winslow Junction 
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to Cape May, 54.2 miles, and the Ocean City branch, 
from Tuckahoe on the Cape May branch to Ocean City, 
a distance of 14.2 miles. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey had trackage 
rights over the main line of the Atlantic between Winslow 
Junction and Atlantic City for the operation of through 
passenger trains between Jersey City, N. J., (on New 
York harbor) and Atlantic City. In addition, the Penn- 
sylvania, as lessee of the West Jersey & Seashore, had 
trackage rights over the Atlantic’s line from Winslow 
Junction to Woodbine Junction for the movement of 
passenger trains destined to Ocean City and other resorts 
on the West Jersey & Seashore south of Ocean City. 

The West Jersey & Seashore, which will hereinafter 
be called the West Jersey, included 330.2 miles of line 
and 618.1 miles of tracks, with its main line extending 
from the Federal Street terminal at Camden, (owned 
by the United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany) via Haddonfield and Winslow Junction, to At- 
lantic City, a distance of 58.4 miles. The principal 
branch lines of this road extended from Camden, via 
Newfield, to Cape May, 81.6 miles; from Newfield to 
Atlantic City, 34.6 miles; from Sea Isle Junction to 
Ocean City, 16.2 miles; from Sea Isle City to Stone 
Harbor, 8.6 miles; from Wildwood Junction to Cold 
Spring Harbor, 10.7 miles; from Absecon to Longport, 
8.4 miles; from Pleasantville to Somers Point, 7.2 miles; 
from Woodbury to Carney’s Point, 21.71 miles; from 
Glassboro to Bridgeton, 20.8 miles; from Elmer to Rid- 
dleton, 10.4 miles, from Manumuskin to Maurice River, 
9.8 miles, and from Woodbury to Salem, 37.5 miles. 

At West Haddonfield, the West Jersey had connection 
with the line of the Delaware River Railroad & Bridge 
Company (operated by the Pennsylvania under lease), 
by means of which part of its traffic was routed over 
the Delaware river to a connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania’s New York-Philadelphia line, thereby providing 
all-rail service between Philadelphia, Pa., and points on 
its lines in South Jersey. At Delair, N. J., a point on the 
line of the Delaware River Railroad & Bridge Company, 
east of its crossing of the Delaware river, the West Jersey 
made connection with another line operated by the Penn- 
sylvania along the east bank of the river, which pro- 
vided direct service between New York City and points 
in South Jersey. 

As seen in the foregoing and the accompanying map, 
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the main lines of the Atlantic and the West Jersey ex- 
tended principally from Camden to Atlantic City, through 
Winslow Junction. 3etween Camden and Winslow 
Junction, separate communities were served by the two 
railways, but between Winslow Junction and Germania, 
a distance of 16.9 miles on the West Jersey, and be- 
tween Winslow Junction and Cologne, 16.9 miles on 
the Atlantic, the same municipalities, nine in number, 
were served by the two roads. 

One of the main features of the consolidation, there- 
fore, was the abandonment of the line of the Atlantic 
between Winslow Junction and Penred, the latter near 
Atlantic City, and the retention of the West Jersey line 
to a point where a connection could be made with the 
existing tracks of the Atlantic in Atlantic City. An- 
other feature was the abandonment of the old separate 
passenger stations at Atlantic City, with many miles of 
supporting tracks, and the construction of a new modern 
union station. Other sections of the Atlantic which 
were abandoned include approximately five miles on the 
Williamstown branch, between Williamstown Junction 
and Williamstown; approximately 0.7 miles of line in 
the vicinity of and serving the road’s Kaighn’s Point 
passenger terminal in Camden; and about the same 
amount of line on its Gloucester branch; the total line 
abandonment aggregating 36.5 miles. On the other 
hand, the West Jersey abandoned about 47.6 miles of 
line, including approximately 22.8 miles at the southern 
end of its main line to Cape May; about 6.6 miles of its 
Wildwood branch; portions of its Ocean City branch 
amounting to about 9.7 miles; and its Stone Harbor 
branch, 8.5 miles long. 

Owing to the overlapping service of the two roads, the 
abandonments effected have deprived only a few small 
communities of direct rail service, and, in each of these 
cases substitute bus service has been provided to afford 


Atlantic Interlocking 
Tower at Atlantic 
City, and a View of 
the 11]-Lever EP. 
Interlocking Machine 
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adequate connection with points on the consolidated 
lines. On the other hand, the extensive elimination of 
grade crossings that resulted has been of much advan- 
tage to these communities, as well as to others all along 
the consolidated lines. 


Many Track Changes Necessary 


Immediately following the approval of the unification 
plans by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey, 
in June, 1933, the active work of consolidating the 
facilities of two lines was undertaken. The major con- 
struction and alteration projects included the enlarge- 
ment of the Federal Street terminal of the West Jersey 
in Camden to accommodate all of the trains of the uni- 
fied lines ; the construction of 18 connecting tracks, either 
to join existing lines or to provide continued service 
to industries located on portions of the lines abandoned; 
the abandonment of many of the old signal and inter- 
locking stations of the separate roads and the construc- 
tion of five modern consolidated stations ; and finally, the 
construction of the new union passenger station at At- 
lantic City, with an entirely new layout of platforms, 
service tracks and auxiliary facilities. 

The Federal Street terminal at Camden was selected 
for the consolidated operation because of its ready adapt- 
ability to enlargement and more advantageous location 
for the use of the public. Prior to the consolidation, this 
terminal, with a headhouse and concourse area approxi- 
mately 480 ft. long by 120 ft. wide, was served by 13 
stub-end parallel passenger tracks, arranged either 
singly or in pairs, with low-level concrete platforms pro- 
tected by butterfly-type sheds, serving the different 
tracks. In the enlargement of the terminal, the basic 
arrangement of the tracks was preserved, but the un- 
loading length of the different tracks was practically 
doubled. In all cases, the concrete platforms and their 
sheds were extended in kind, the final length of the plat- 
forms being as much as 1,400 ft. in some cases. In ad- 
dition, through the relocation of one of the existing 
tracks along the south side of the terminal and the con- 
struction of a new platform, an adjacent track, formerly 
without platform service was made available for pas- 
senger train service. In all, the capacity of the terminal 
was increased from approximately 140 cars to approxi- 
mately 196 cars. 

Along with these changes, the enlarged use of the 
terminal required the revision and enlargement of the 
coach yard immediately south of the station tracks. The 
old yard, with long ladder leads serving most of its 
31 tracks, had capacity formerly for 232 cars, while 
the revised yard, in which many of the tracks were 
lengthened and the old ladder arrangement abandoned 
for a grouping of the tracks, largely in pairs, has a total 
capacity of 335 cars. 

In addition to these track changes directly at the 
terminal, the five-track approach, extending almost a 
mile, was changed in alinement at several points and 
was provided with a number of new track connections, 
double-slip switches and crossovers to afford the greatest 
flexibility of train operation into and out of the terminal. 

The most important connections built in bringing about 
the consolidation of the roads included several in the 
vicinity of South Camden to permit the trains of the 
Atlantic to reach the Federal Street terminal; a new 
connection between the roads at Winslow Junction, 
where the formerly separate lines have become one south 
to Penred; another connection between the lines at 
Penred; and still another directly at the approach to 
the new Atlantic City station. Other important con- 
nections between existing main lines were provided at 
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Looking West Over the Throat to the Federal Street Passenger Ter- 
minal at Camden, Showing the Type of Signals Adopted Generally 
on the Unified Lines 


Ocean City and Wildwood, in both cases as the result 
of abandonments and unifying of service over one line. 


Five Modern Interlockings Provided 


In connection with the rearrangement and enlarge- 
ment of track facilities, one of the most important phases 
of the work undertaken was that of consolidating the 
signal and interlocking facilities of the two roads. In 
this, some 25 separate plants, with a variety of types of 
interlocking machines, mostly antiquated, were consoli- 
dated into five new plants, equipped with the latest type 
of electro-pneumatic machines, illuminated track model 
boards and A-5 switch movements with point detectors. 

The five new stations are designated as “Alan,” di- 
rectly at the Federal Street terminal in Camden; “Cen- 
ter,” about 1.1 mi. east of the terminal on the main 
approach; “Brown,” located in South Camden, tying 
the two roads together at that point; “Winslow,” di- 
rectly at Winslow Junction, where the unified lines come 
together and have connection with the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey; and “Atlantic,” directly at the throat 
of the new station layout at Atlantic City. 

Of these new stations, “Atlantic” is the largest, with 
an 111-lever machine controlling all switches west to 
Penred and east to the new Atlantic City station, a dis- 
tance of 1.7 miles. The machine at this point has 41 switch 
levers, 3 additional switch levers controlling only electric 
locks on hand-thrown switches, 31 signal levers, 2 smash- 
board levers, 2 drawbridge lock levers, 5 check levers, 
and 27 spares. This machine, housed on the second floor 
of a two-story brick tower, replaced five former machines 
in the Atlantic City area, including a 76-lever mechanical 
machine of the Atlantic, and 52-lever, 36-lever, 24-lever, 
and 12-lever machines, all mechanical, on the West 
Jersey. 

The new “Alan” interlocking at the Camden terminal 
has a 75-lever electro-pneumatic machine, with 32 switch 
levers, 25 signal levers, and 18 spares. This machine 
replaced an old 20-lever mechanical machine and two 
switch cabins. The “Center” interlocking, with a 63- 
lever electro-pneumatic machine, replaced old electro- 
pneumatic machines at three nearby points, with a com- 
bined total of 56 levers, and the “Brown” interlocking, 
with a new 35-lever electro- -pneumatic machine, replaced 
an old 20-lever mechanical machine directly at Brown, 
and another 20-lever mechanical machine not far away. 
The Winslow interlocking, with a 27-lever electro-pneu- 
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matic machine, replaced a 12-lever mechanical machine 
on the West Jersey and a 42-lever combination electro- 
pneumatic and electro-mechanical machine on the At- 
lantic, in addition to another 6-lever machine on the lat- 
ter road just west of Winslow Junction. 

In addition to the abandonment of all of these old 
interlocking stations as the result of the construction 
of the five new modern stations, a number of other old 
stations were abandoned outright in connection with the 
line abandonments, one of these being the important in- 
terlocking of the Atlantic at its old Kaighn’s Point ter- 
minal in Camden, which had a 76-lever electro-pneumatic 
machine. 

Another important signal change, which was made 
within the same territory, was the replacement of the 
loop-type of automatic train control on the line of the 
Atlantic with the U. S. & S. continuous automatic four- 
indication cab signal system employed on the West 
Jersey. These changes permitted the interchange of 
equipment and unit operation on the two main lines 
from Camden to Winslow Junction, and thence to At- 
lantic City. 


Highway Construction Forced Consolidation 


There were many conditions favoring the consolida- 
tion of the railroads serving southern New Jer sey. Pos- 
sibly the more important of these were the increasingly 
uneconomical operation of the separate lines, and the 
large expenditures in prospect on both of the lines, if 
not unified, principally for grade crossing elimination 
projects and modern station facilities at Atlantic City. 

One of the greatest problems which confronted the 
two railways serving south Jersey was the fact that in 
recent years extensive highway improv ements have been 
made throughout this entire territory, to the extent that 
all points of any consequence on ihe two roads were 
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reached by improved highways, usually hard surfaced, 
which paralleled the rail lines directy to Camden and 
Philadelphia. Concrete evidence of this growth of the 
highway systems is seen in the fact that whereas there 
were only 1,042 miles of hard-surfaced and improved 
highways in the territory served by the railroads in 
1923, there were 1,953 miles of such roads in 1931. In 
addition, three new highway bridges were constructed 
across the Delaware river at or in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, supplementing the numerous vehicle ferries ac- 
commodating highway traffic between Philadelphia and 
Camden, and South Jersey. At the time the unification 
of the lines was agreed upon, 62 bus lines and 123 truck- 
ing lines served the same communities served by the 
railways. 

The effect of this highway competition was clearly 
reflected in the earnings of the railways. Passenger 
revenues of the Atlantic and the West Jersey, considered 
together, dropped steadily from $11,019,727 in 1925, 
the year before the Delaware River bridge between 
Philadelphia and Camden was opened, to $6,769,716 in 
1929 and to $2,922,808 in 1932. Freight revenues in- 
creased from $6,502,890 in 1925 to $6,834,063 in 1929, 
but thereafter dropped steadily, totaling only $3,270,310 
in 1932. In spite of efforts to reduce operating expendi- 
tures to a minimum on the separate roads, the decline 
in revenues continued faster than it was possible to de- 
crease expenses. As a result, there was a net deficit in 
the combined earnings of the roads yearly from 1927, 
with the exception of 1929, the deficit reaching more than 
a million and a half dollars in 1932. 

The depressed business conditions since the latter part 
of 1929 unquestionably had their effect upon the de- 
creased traffic handled by the two roads, but the fact 
that highway and bridge construction, with the resultant 
increased use of automobiles and buses, was the major 
factor, is seen from the number of vehicles crossing the 
Delaware river between Philadelphia and Camden, which 
increased from 5,575,000 in 1925, to approximately 13,- 
740,000 in 1932. Of all of this traffic crossing the river 
in 1932, approximately 78.6 per cent was handled over 
the new Delaware River bridge. Prior to July, 1926, 
when the Delaware River bridge was opened, the num- 
ber of people who used the ferries of the two railroads 
in crossing the Delaware increased largely each year. 
For example, the 7,824,441 rail passengers who used 
the ferries in 1916, increased to 17,872,772 in 1920. In 
1925, the year before the bridge was opened, the number 
of such passengers was 15,107,374, whereas in 1932 the 
number of rail passengers who used the two ferries was 
only 4,739,508; more than 3,000,000 less than the num- 
ber in 1916, and nearly 11,000,000 below the total in 
1925. 

The unification of the physical properties and opera- 
tions of the two roads in South Jersey, including the con- 
struction of the new passenger terminal at Atlantic City, 
which will be described in a subsequent issue, has been 
carried out under the direction of J. O. Hackenberg, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines. 


Tuirty THOUSAND “INVITATIONS” to vacationists to come to 
Virginia are being issued by the Norfolk & Western in the form 
of an illustrated 40-page book, describing the state’s natural 
beauties, resorts and recreational facilities and climatic advan- 
tages. The publication, entitled “The Land of Romance— 
Virginia,” 
foreign countries. 


is being distributed throughout the United States and 
The book carries more than one hundred 
realistic photographs and a two-page map in colors, with sketches 
illustrating the many points of interest along the railway. 
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Western Railways 
Merchandise Service 


HE most extensive campaign ever undertaken to 
Ty merchandise railway service is now being conducted 
by the western lines. It includes the use of adver- 
tising space in newspapers, farm papers, trade and gen- 
eral magazines and the radio to bring to the public the 
improvements that have been effected in railway service 
in recent months. In this program a total of 398 news- 
papers in 288 cities, 37 farm papers, 4 general weekly 
and 5 business magazines and 29 major radio stations 
are being used to carry the railroads’ message through- 
out the West and to a lesser extent to eastern centers as 
well. The advertising, the first of which appeared dur- 
ing the week of April 15, and which will continue to 
June 15, has for its main theme the active program of 
air-conditioning passenger equipment in main line service 
on the western lines, with further emphasis on the 
economy of travel in the West where the basic rates have 
been reduced and the sleeping car surcharge eliminated. 
Supplementing this advertising program and becoming 
a major part of the campaign of the western lines to 
popularize the railways and rail travel, plans are being 
formulated for Railroad Week, from June 10 to June 
15, during which special efforts will be made to focus 
public interest on the improvements of railway service, 
both freight and passenger, which are offered by the 
western lines. 


The Theme of the Advertising 


To make the drive most effective, the appeal to per- 
sons living in the East is directed to summer travel in 
the West, while in advertisements intended for persons 
in the West emphasis is placed on all the advantages of 
rail travel, such as lower travel costs, time saving by 
train, dependability of schedules, comfort based on new 
and improved conveniences and the generally admitted 
high factor of safety, backed by the safety records made 
by western carriers. Emphasis is placed also on the 
wearing of white linen by men travelers as a demonstra- 
tion that air-conditioning means something more than 
temperature, stressing the factor of cleanliness. There 
is further stressing of the lack of noise on air-conditioned 
trains as the natural accessory to sealed windows in all 
cars. 

Newspapers’ copy invites the public “to enjoy the 
finest travel service in the world at the lowest cost in the 
world,” and amplifies the statement by calling attention 
to the fact that “today a train trip through the West is 
a land cruise deluxe. You have room to be comfortable 
when traveling on a train—room to walk around in— 
steadiness and light to read by—toilet facilities when you 
want them—the finest restaurant service in immaculate 
dining cars at prices that save you money. You save 
time. You travel steadily regardless of the weather. 
You rest as you ride. Insurance statistics prove that 
train travel is safest. You are safer on a train than in 
your own home. Travel by train to America’s Rockies, 
Southwest, Mexico, California, San Diego Exposition, 
Texas Gulf Coast, Ozarks, North woods and lakes, dude 
ranches, national parks, Pacific Northwest, Alaska and 
resorts of every character.” 


Railroad Week 


Under the plan for Railroad Week, governors and 
mayors in the West will issue proclamations designating 
(Continued on page 860) 
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Locomotives 


Single-expansion, articulated locomo- 
tives of 2-6-6-4 type built by Baldwin 


for heavy fast-freight service 


IVE single-expansion, articulated locomotives of the 
P 2-6-6-4 type have recently been delivered by the 

Baldwin Locomotive Works to the Seaboard Air 
Line. These are unusual in that they are designed for 
high-speed handling of heavy freight trains, a class of 
service for which the articulated type has not heretofore 
been considered suitable in this country. Articulated 
locomotives of the Garratt type have, however, been suc- 
cessfully employed both in passenger and _ fast-freight 
service in some other countries. 

The new Seaboard Air Line locomotives, which are 
known as Class R-1 and numbered 2500 to 2504, are 
already in fast-freight service on the Virginia-Carolina 
division between Richmond, Va., and Raleigh, N. C., a 
distance of 254 miles. In this service they are hauling 
about 50 per cent more tonnage than the 4-8-2 type loco- 
motives which they have replaced. In anticipation of a 
possible employment in heavy passenger service should 
they be required, steam-heat and, air-signal apparatus 
have been included in the equipment. 

These locomotives have four 22-in. by 32-in. cylinders 
and 69-in. drivers. They weigh 480,000 lb., exclusive 
of the tender, of which amount 330,000 lb., or 68.8 per 
cent, is carried on the driving wheels. The tender, 
which carries 24 tons of coal and 16,000 gal. of water, 
weighs 301,300 lb., when loaded. With a boiler pressure 
of 230 Ib. the rated tractive force is 82,300 lb., and the 
factor of adhesion, 4.01. 


The Boiler 


The conical type radial stayed boiler is designed for 
230 Ib. steam pressure. The shell is rolled in four 
courses, the first course having an outside diameter of 
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The Locomotive May Be Used in Heavy Passenger 


enge 


84 in. and the fourth course, 96 in. outside diameter. 
The dome is mounted on the third course. The total 
length of the boiler and the smokebox is 53 ft. 11% in., 
the length of the smokebox, measuring from the front 
tube sheet, being 11 ft. The firebox is 144% in. in 
length and 96% in. in width; the combustion chamber 
is 72 in. long. The depth from the crown sheet to the 
bottom of the cast-steel mud ring is 91 in. at the front 
and 71 in. at the back. This makes the crown sheet, 
which has a length of 16 ft. 1% in., 6 in. higher at the 
front than at the back. 

Two Nicholson Thermic syphons and two firebrick 
arch tubes are fitted in the firebox and one additional 
syphon in the combustion chamber. The plates for the 
boiler shell and firebox are of Lukens steel. The fire- 
box and combustion chamber are of welded construction, 
the crown sheet and firebox side sheets being in three 
pieces. Flexible and hollow staybolts are of the Alco 
type. The grate area is 96.3 sq. ft., the grates being of 
the Firebar type. Coal is fed by a Standard Type BK 
stoker. 

The shell is fitted with 44 tubes, 214 in. in diameter, 
and 200 flues, 3% in. in diameter. The length over 
tube sheets is 24 ft. The total heating surface of the 
firebox is 515 sq. ft. and of the tubes and flues, 4,998 
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sq. ft. The Type E superheater has an area of 2,397 
sq. ft. An American multiple throttle is a part of the 
superheater header. 

Four of the locomotives are provided with Elesco 
feedwater heaters and one with a Worthington heater, 
Type 5-SA. Nathan non-lifting injectors, Special B, are 
provided for supplementary boiler feeding. Feedwater 
heater and injector check valves are both located on the 
left-hand side of the boiler. 


Foundation and Driving Gear 


The frames, which are of the built-up type with sep- 
arate cradle, front bumper and intermediate braces, are 
General Steel Castings Hylastic cast steel. The two- 
wheel engine truck is of the outside bearing type and 
the four-wheel trailing truck is of the Delta type. The 
engine-truck has 33-in. wheels and the trailing truck, 
43-in. wheels. 

The four single-expansion cylinders, 22 in. diameter 








by 30 in. 
cylinder and valve chamber bushings. 
and bull rings are also Hunt-Spiller. 
are of 12 in. diameter and have a maximum travel of 
7% in. in the forward motion and 7 in. in the backward 


stroke, are of cast steel with Hunt-Spiller 
Packing rings 
The piston valves 


motion. The valve gears are of the Baker type, con- 
trolled by an Alco Type G power reverse gear. 

To provide for high-speed service the driving wheels 
are of 69 in. diameter. This corresponds to a running 
speed of 41.08 m.p.h. for 1,000 ft. piston speed, or a 
piston speed of 243.5 ft. per min. when running at a 
speed of 10 m.p.h The axles are hollow-bored with 
ll-in. by 13-in. main journals and 10-in. by 13-in. 
journals on the other wheels. 


Tender and Fittings 


The tender is of a modified Vanderbilt type with a 
cast-steel water bottom. 


It has a capacity for 16,000 gal. 
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of water and 24 tons of coal and weighs 301,300 Ib, 


loaded. The trucks are of the six-wheel type, General 
Steel Castings design, with 33-in. rolled-steel wheels and 
6-in. by 11-in. journals. A Unit drawbar and a Type 
E-2 radial buffer connect the engine and tender. Barco 
flexible pipe fittings are used in air lines between engine 
and tender and Auto-tite joints in the steam-heat con- 
nections at the front end of the locomotive and at the 
rear of the tender. 

The operating brake is schedule 6-ET furnished by 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Seaboard Air Line 2-6-6-4 
Type Locomotives 


RR Ie CP ae een Te ES AE a ROS ee Seaboard Air Line 
I seals area ae at ace Accent al acalo aaah as oa necuiact Baldwin Locomotive Works 
ey ie Rois. orsics aw cewkaaevenwewee 2-6-6-4 
NEE I re Slee onc pret Warman ee eee es R-1 
Rn II iG hg Sa sure: orgs hrc. dic tyra wieheear wn 2500-2504 
NS Sic ee dak mee te ccnneeemaeme Oma smmeS Fast Freight 
Rated tractive force, 85 per cent............. 82,300 lb. 
a era 15 ft. 10 in. 
I are ree oar hia coche ate ae aevacnteig ae imaia ested 10 ft. 11 in. 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke................ 4—-22 in. by 30 in. 
TD IS WD ao. 6 ss: 0.6 050d. 9:46:06. 6-008 m8 la orale Baker 
Valves, piston type, s1Z@.... occ ccccsces oe 12 in. 
SONI NII nb cx. deg Tile ers. me aie al 3c idk ore erin 71%4 in. F.; 7 in. B. 
Weights in working order: 
oe ee A ee ene 330,000 Ib. 
Bl I ROE ie itdisiaeridoe ct deecines secweina 40,000 Ib. 
RO RNR BOT oi 9, eran, o's, wea Sa a o'm Sid ei nyse 110,000 Ib. 
IE 5S ow eins aoe nals aew Ke eaareee 480.000 Ib. 
I ea Bachata ces ae arteices Oralai na br acetieTa eevee 301,300 Ib. 
Wheel bases: : 
NN asta sect 9 ne 6 es wre mar wc wi gaa alte 34 ft. 7 in. 
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EPI a Sa Sinha wags Sip ei> ia aiSie wale att 57 ft. S in. 
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Boiler: 
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Diameter, first ring, outside................ 84 in. 
Diameter, largest, outside ........-ccseeee 96 in. : 
Pasenes, TORBEN BRE WIE. 0 o.cicicccccseswesce 144% in. by 96% in. 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, back...... 71 in. 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, front.... 91 in. 
Combustion chamber length................ 72 in. 
TOE EE. Fi oo. ge eo sea crenceedeecewosae% 3 
Ce ee. ee 2 
Tubes, number and diameter.............. 44—2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter................ 200—3¥% in. 
Length over tube sheets...............6- 24 ft. 0 in. 
MINION al vg agree tay a etiacave: rioi9.6c dpe ce eae’ : Firebar 
TIES Oo Aileen ccc oimialoh ior ae © ole o ai eiaeia 96.3 sq.ft. 
NN a cr Go apt Besar neh Wis sah tor'on Soon erm sot'al tales ors Standard BK 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and comb. chamber................ 394 sq.ft. 
a  ) ae 102 sq.ft. 
A CRI, ig eke wiajaic'e.s wm ais reales’ 19 sq.ft. 
OS 7 er es eee oeectee 515 sq.ft. 
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Comb. evaporative and superheat........... 7,910 sq.ft. 

en ee 4 Elesco; 1 Worthington 
Tender: 
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TN A orgs ciracnt one wc caecum wines 16,000 gal. 

WON CII Gh oi orae pr esinthie 6 Semrcecereion cw 24 tons 





the New York Air Brake Company. There are two 
814-in. cross-compound air compressors mounted on the 
front of the smokebox which is carried on Okadee 
hinges. American foundation driver brakes are fitted, 
but no brakes are applied to the engine or trailer trucks. 
Sanders are Graham-White. Nathan rail washers are 
also provided. Niathan mechanical lubricators, type 
DV-6 of 26 pints capacity, are provided and alsc a two- 
feed hydrostatic lubricator. 
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Railroads Oppose Canal Projects 


Authorization legislation pending in Congress although 
allotments already made 


hearings for several days on the rivers and _ har- 

bors bill, H. R. 6732, passed by the House on April 
9, although the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Allotments on May 16 recommended, and the President 
has since approved, allotment of $102,186,500 to 47 
river and harbor projects, many of which are included 
in the bill. Railroad officers and others have appeared 
at the hearings in opposition to many of the most expen- 
sive projects, while others have appeared in support of 
them, in spite of the fact that the Army engineers take 
the position that the expenditures have already received 
sufficient authorization under the national industrial re- 
covery act of 1933 and the emergency relief appropria- 
tion act of 1935 which provides for the $4,000,000,000 
work-relief program. 

The original bill included 204 projects, 77 of which 
are now under way with funds provided by the P. W. A. 
from emergency appropriations made in the 1933 act, 
and 127 of which had been recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers. The total estimated cost is $272,132,172, 
of which $58,067,499 had already been provided from 
funds of the P. W. A. Chairman Mansfield of the 
House rivers and harbors committee told the House that 
passage of the bill would preserve the legal status of 
the projects initiated under the emergency program and 
permit them to be maintained in the future from annual 
appropriations, authorizing for executive action as funds 
become available, “projects badly needed for the im- 
provement of our national waterway system.” Some of 
the work now under way with emergency appropriations, 
as well as some of that proposed, is not included in the 
bill on the ground that it had been authorized in previous 
rivers and harbors bills, although no specific appropria- 
tions had been made for completion. 


| ite Senate commerce committee has been holding 


New York Canal Project 


One of the controversial features in the bill is a pro- 
vision authorizing the expenditure of $5,000,000 for the 
first year as part of a proposed expenditure of $27,000,- 
000 of federal funds for deepening, widening and other- 
wise improving the Oswego canal from Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario, to Three Rivers, and part of the New 
York Barge Canal from Three Rivers to Waterford on 
the Hudson river, a total of 185 miles. The rivers and 
harbors act of 1930 contained a provision authorizing 
the Secretary of War to accept from the state of New 
York the state-owned canals, under conditions which 
have not yet been complied with by the state, with a 
proviso that no project for the widening or deepening 
of these canals, or for the elevation of bridges in connec- 
tion with them, shall proceed without subsequent author- 
ization of Congress, and Senator Vandenburg, of Michi- 
gan, an advocate of the St. Lawrence waterway, has 
been insisting that the Committee on Allotments has 
probably violated the law in connection with this allot- 
ment. The railroads are interested, not only because of 
the increased competition proposed, but as taxpayers, 
because the expenditure of federal funds on the canal 
Improvements will increase the expense of maintenance 
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and operation to be borne by the state. It would also 
cause large expenditures for rebuilding bridges. 

Major Summervell, appearing for the Army engineers 
on May 23, said they took the position that since the 
conditions relating to the transfer of the canal property 
to the United States were practically incapable of accom- 
plishment, the proviso had no further effect and might 
be ignored, and that the Chief of Engineers on Septem- 
ber 28, 1933, had recommended that the federal govern- 
ment adopt the unusual procedure of making improve- 
ments on state property. “It is our position,” he said, 
“that by the N.I.R.A. and the emergency relief act the 
President is vested with power to authorize the execu- 
tion of this project. We think his action in that regard 
is the action of Congress,” but Senator Vandenburg re- 
torted that there had been no action of Congress since 
the 1930 act. 

The provision in the 1930 act was that if the canals 
were taken over by the federal government for mainte- 
nance and operation they should be operated at the 
present depth, as barge canals only and not with any in- 
tent to make them ship canals or hinder or delay the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence as the seaway from 
the Great Lakes to the ocean. In 1933 the Chief of 
Engineers reported to the House committee that the 
special board of engineers was of the opinion that 
assumption of maintenance and operation by the United 
States was not desirable in view of the provisions of 
the state constitution and that if the canals are operated 
by the state at its own expense free of tolls the full benefit 
to the public would follow from the improvement at 
federal cost. The new bill provides that no allotment 
of federal moneys shall be made under the authorization 
unless and until the state shall have entered into an agree- 
ment satisfactory to the Secretary of War that no toll 
charges will be imposed for the use and navigation of 
the improved waterway. 

It was brought out at the hearing that the New York 
constitution provides that the canals shall remain in the 
possession of the state and that no tolls shall be charged. 
It also provides that to change the constitution requires 
passage of an authorization act by two sessions of the 
legislature, then ratification by the people, and final ap- 
proval by the legislature and the governor. One legis- 
lature has acted, in 1931, but the last session was ad- 
journed without action and it was stated that it was 
undoubtedly influenced by the prospect of the expendi- 
ture of $27,000,000 by the federal government. “TI feel 
that these conditions make it practically impossible of 
execution,” said Major Summervell, “and since the state 
of New York indicates no intention of agreeing, the 
department now takes the position that it is proper to 
start the use of federal funds.” 

The act of the legislature in 1931 proposed an amend- 
ment to the constitution to repeal permanently the sec- 
tion that prohibits tolls. Senator Copeland, of New York, 
chairman of the commerce committee, said he thought 
it would be a good thing for the taxpayers of New York 
to put the expense of the operation and maintenance of 
the canal on the federal government. Senator Vanden- 
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burg said that the $5,000,000 will be expended “‘not- 
withstanding what we do” but that apparently “someone 
thought it was necessary to do something to make the 
situation legal.” Senator Copeland said that personally 
he thought there was no question that under the wide 
powers given the President in the work-relief resolution 
he can spend the money in this way if he is so disposed, 
but Senator Vandenburg declined to concede that “he and 
the Major can repeal the rivers and harbors act of 1930.” 

C. C. Handy, general attorney of the New York Cen- 
tral, appearing on behalf of the railroads of New York, 
emphasized the unfair situation resulting from further 
subsidization of the canal at a time when there is no 
public justification for it and the railroads have so much 
excess capacity. He also said it was unfair and unrea- 
sonable to interject the burden of the possible loss of 
the $27,000,000 into the question and probably provoke 
the defeat of the bill in the legislature. He had suggested 
to the House committee an amendment which would 
not impair the right of the state to impose tolls, but it 
was not adopted, and he asked how the state could 
bind itself forever not to do so. Major Summervell 
replied that there was a practical assurance and that 
there was no possibility of tolls being charged within 
any reasonable time. When someone referred to the 
land-grant “subsidies” to the railroads Mr. Handy re- 
plied that every subsidy given to the railroads “was for 
the purpose of creating something that would be a tax- 
bearing proposition in the future.” 

B. S. Voorhees, engineering assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Dougherty of the New York Central, pointed out 
that the proposed appropriation for deepening the canal 
from 12 to 14 feet and widening it includes an estimate 
of $3,285,000 for reconstructing bridges over it but said 
that amount was much too low. There are 39 highway, 


3 electric railway, and 16 steam railway bridges and the 
railway engineers have estimated that it will cost $4,700,- 
000 for their 16 bridges alone. 

F. G. Jonah, chief engineer of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, and J. B. Akers, assistant chief engineer of 
the Southern, appeared in opposition to the bill for 
deepening certain tributaries of the Warrier river in 


Alabama from 6 to 9 feet. Col. Jonah said that this 
would require the Frisco to build a new bridge at a 
cost of $187,240 as a contribution to the cost of creating 
a directly competitive transportation facility. 


The Beaver-Mahoning Project 


On May 24 the Senate committee heard testimony for 
and against the proposed canal from Beaver, Pa., to 
Struthers, Ohio, to be 12 feet in depth and 250 feet 
bottom width, through the beds of the Beaver and Ma- 
honing rivers, the total cost of which to the government 
was estimated by the Army engineers at $37,000,000, 
and for which the Allotment Committee had recom- 
mended an allotment of $5,000,000. 

In opposition to this project it was stated that it pro- 
posed the most expensive per mile cost of any canal 
ever constructed in the United States, $1,343,000 per 
mile, as compared with $106,000 for the Monongahela 
river, $129,000 for the Ohio, $370,000 for the New 
York State Barge Canal, and $277,000 for the Illinois 
waterway. The opposition was directed by the Upper 
Ohio Valley Association, composed of a group of about 
150 manufacturers, coal companies, and railroads. R. P. 
Forsberg, chief engineer of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, read a statement characterizing the two streams as 
wholly unsuited for navigation purposes without enor- 
mous expenditures and declaring that the costs had been 
underestimated. Somewhat similar testimony was given 
by George H. Burgess, consulting engineer, and Arthur 
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J. Lovell, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, testified in opposition to 
the project on behalf of the 21 railroad labor organiza- 
tions. He said the canal would “put two thousand of 
our boys permanently out of work” and would represent 
a subsidy to certain Youngstown corporations at their 
expense. Mr. Forsberg said in part: 

“The banks of both streams are occupied by the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
construction of the canal as planned would require the 
lifting of the railroads substantial heights to provide safe 
freeboard distance above the new pool levels, and the 
reconstruction of ten railroad bridges, and one additional 
bridge. No provision is made for terminals in the Army 
engineer’s plan, nor is the cost thereof included in the 
estimated cost. 

“In June, 1933, Major W. D. Styer, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, made an investigation of this 
project and submitted an adverse report in which the cost 
was estimated at $41,400,000, exclusive of the cost of 
terminals and of interest during construction on esti- 
mated cost to the United States. The Division Engineer 
concurred in this report, but the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, in passing it on to the Chief of 
Engineers, reported that the construction of the water- 
way, with minor changes, is advisable, but increased the 
estimated cost to $47,000,000. Of this amount, the 
board recommended that the cost of rebuilding existing 
railroad bridges, the cost of track changes, the cost of 
changes to highway bridges and highways, the cost of 
obtaining water rights, and the cost of right-of-way and 
flowage damages, which it estimated at $10,000,000, be 
borne by local interests. The Chief of Engineers ap- 
proved the conclusions reached by the board, and the 
Secretary of War passed the report to Congress without 
recommendation. 

“The estimated cost of the project as given by the 
district and division engineers and modified by the board 
of engineers is $39,000,000. The estimate of cost, the 
board says, was on the basis of 1931 prices, and to bring 
it up to date the cost to the United States should be in- 
creased to $37,000,000, and the cost to local interests to 
$10,000,000, making a total up-to-date cost of $47,009,- 
009. It may be of interest to note that from the above 
figures prepared by the board of engineers the per mile 
cost of the proposed waterway will be 12% times that 
of the Monongahela river. 

“In their essential characteristics the Ohio and the 
Monongahela rivers are natural waterways and were 
available for water-borne traffic without the aid of man- 
made improvements. Not so with the Beaver and Ma- 
honing rivers, they do not possess the same physical 
characteristics nor advantages. The adaptation of those 
two streams to navigation would be wholly artificial. 

“Examination of the government’s estimate shews 
that certain items of cost that would be incurred have 
been omitted therefrom and that certain other items 
included therein are greatly inadequate to cover the work 
involved. 

“1. There is omitted from the estimate the cost of 
providing terminal facilities which the rail carriers esti- 
mate would cost at least $3,500,000. 

“2. There is included in the estimate of cost of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors $6,360,000 
for reconstructing railroad bridges, providing new rail- 
road bridges over new channels, and raising the railroads, 
of which it is said $5,642,000. would have to be borne 
by local interests. The Board of Engineers arbitrarily 
added $8,000,000, or about 20 per cent to the total esti- 


mate of cost; and, adding this percentage to the cost of 
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the railroad changes given by the board produces an 
estimated cost of railroad changes of $7,632,000. The 
engineers of the rail carriers have prepared careful esti- 
mates of the cost of reconstruction of their bridges, pro- 
viding new bridges over new channels, and raising their 
track and roadway to the height recommended by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and their 
estimate of these costs is $22,407,000, which is $14,775,- 
000 in excess of the cost estimated by the Board of En- 
gineers, plus the arbitrary 20 per cent above mentioned. 

“3. The government engineers do not provide for in- 
terest during construction on cost to be borne by the 
United States. This cost would be incurred and must 
be added to arrive at the total cost. Computing this 
item on the basis of a construction period of five years 
and an interest rate of 4 per cent for half that period 
gives $6,525,000 for this item. Adding these amounts 
gives a total cost for the project of $71,800,000, and a 
per-mile cost of $2,051,000. Based on these figures the 
per-mile cost of the proposed waterway will be 19 times 
that of the Monongahela river as given by the board of 
engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 5% times that of 
the New York State Barge Canal, and approximately 
714 times that of the Illinois waterway. 

“It is our information that the entire estimate is based 
on preliminary plans, no detail plans and no detail ap- 
praisal of damages having been made. Experience of 
the past in the construction of waterways has been that 
actual costs have largely exceeded preliminary estimates 
of cost based on preliminary plans. 

“The construction of this proposed waterway will 
entail a hardship on the steam railroads and the indus- 
tries served by them in the Beaver and the Mahoning val- 
levys that I believe is little comprehended by the public 
as a whole. The new pool elevations will require the 
raising of the main tracks of the railroads where they 
parallel these rivers for a distance of approximately 45 
miles, at some points as much as 13 feet. The roadbed 
carrying these tracks are today “seasoned” or compacted 
as the result of millions of tons of traffic having passed 
over them. The new or “green” roadbed that the rais- 
ing of the tracks will produce will require additional 
maintenance for a period of many years, that is until the 
new roadbed becomes thoroughly stabilized. The rais- 
ing of these four main track and two main track rail- 
roads under: traffic is a most expensive undertaking. 
The prescribed minimum overhead clearance for bridges 
of 27 feet above pool level sets up conditions for the 
railroads that are wholly unreasonable. 

“It resolves itself into a proposition to further em- 
barrass and further harass the steam railroads that I rep- 
resent, which you know have suffered much during the 
past few years, by taking away their traffic, increasing 
their operating costs and discharging from their service 
thousands of faithful employees, all in order to give one 
or two large steel companies, located near the city of 
Youngstown, Ohio, an unwarranted advantage over their 
competitors.” 

F. E. Morrow, chief engineer of the Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana, appeared in opposition to certain features 
of the projects for the Illinois river, the Calumet-Sag 
channel, and the Calumet river near Chicago and urged 
that if the projects are adopted provision be made in 
the bill for the assumption by the government of the 
cost of bridge and other changes. His statement in- 
cluded the following : 


A $20,000,000 Project Grows into $91,000,000 Project 


It is the view of the railroads that if Congress should 
authorize these projects, even on the basis of the limited ex- 
penditure now proposed, it would be only a short time until 
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it will be urged that the ultimate project should be carried out 
in order to make profitable the expenditure now proposed on 
the Illinois river, and on the Calumet-Sag as an initial step. A 
forceful illustration of this procedure is the development of 
the waterway between Lockport and the mouth of the Illinois 
river. 

The people of the state of Illinois originally authorized the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 to provide a channel in the upper 
part of this waterway. The state of Illinois began the spending 
of this money shortly after the World War by building locks 
and dams for a nine foot waterway. By the time this sum was 
expended, this nine-foot project was only partially completed. 
In 1930 the project was turned over to the federal government 
to complete at a cost of $8,603,000. Shortly before that the 
federal government had undertaken the expenditure of about 
$3,000,000 on the lower portion of the waterway. 

While the federal and state governments were spending this 
money, the railroads were required to spend $1,250,000 in enlarg- 
ing and rebuilding their bridges and approaches to conform to 
the waterway. 

Using substantially the same estimated traffic and alleged sav- 
ings which were used to justify the expenditures listed above 
(but charging none of these past expenditures against the sav- 
ings), it is now proposed that $15,530,000 more shall be expended 
on the entire project in order, as stated by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, “to provide a fully useful commercial waterway.” In 
other words, this project which started out as a $20,000,000 pro- 
ject has now expanded to a $48,000,000 project. 

When this Illinois river project was first started nothing was 
said about improvements being required in the Chicago metro- 
politan area because it was assumed that the Sanitary Canal 
and the Chicago river (a navigable stream) would be used as 
the connection to Lake Michigan. It is now proposed to ex- 
pend $2,814,500 of federal funds and $2,600,000 of local govern- 
ment funds as an initial step in this area with ultimate expendi- 
tures estimated at $43,000,000 (this: figure includes bridge costs). 
Therefore, by the time this initial $20,000,000 project is fully 
completed, a total of approximately $91,000,000 will have been 
expended, to say nothing of further expenditures proposed on 
the Calumet river at South Chicago and also on the main chan- 
nel of the Sanitary District. The annual charges for interest, 


maintenance and obsolescence will amount to $4,800,000 a year 
against possible savings of $1,578,000. 
The use of the same traffic to support successive expenditures 


cannot be justified. 

The railroads contend that further expenditures have not been 
and cannot be justified. 

The railroads’ immediate interest in these projects is the 
probable effect on their bridges and other facilities. The carry- 
ing out of these projects will lead to the reconstruction of 
bridges, the raising of tracks and changes in other facilities, at 
an estimated cost of $7,088,000 on the Calumet and Little Calu- 
met rivers and $6,811,000 on the Sag Channel. 

The Sag Channel is wholly an artificial channel. Those 
sections of the Calumet and Little Calumet Rivers embraced in 
this project were, in their natural state, non-navigable in fact 
and have been made navigable to a very limited extent only 
by work performed by the federal government and Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago. The improvement of these particular sec- 
tions, as proposed, therefore represents the creation of a new 
commercial waterway. 

All of the cost of making changes in bridges and other fa- 
cilities should be included as a part of the cost of the project 
in determining economic justification and in fixing the responsi- 
bility for the making of these changes. If Congress should 
authorize this Calumet-Sag project it should make provision for 
the United States to assume the expense of the reconstruction 
and alteration of the bridges and other facilities involved in this 
project, if and when such reconstructions and alterations are 
required. 


The War Department has announced that the $25,- 


~000,000 allotted for improvements in the Upper Mis- 


sissippi river will be applied to the construction of five 
of the remaining seven locks and four of the remaining 
dams, and other minor miscellaneous work. The canal- 
ization of this river to provide a 9-foot channel to St. 
Paul, Minn., was started with an appropriation of 
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$7,500,000 by Congress and allotments totalling $51,495,- 
000 were provided by the P.W.A. for the continuation 
of the work. 


Dr. Duncan Urges Complete Analysis of Costs 


In advance of the detail presentation on behalf of 
the railroads, C. S. Duncan, economist, Association of 
American Railroads, presented a statement emphasizing 
the importance of taking into consideration all of the 
costs involved in waterway construction. He said in 
part: 


It is our observation that all too frequently the reports upon 
improvement projects take into account only those items of cost 
which are immediately concerned with the project itself, and 
which are to be borne directly by the government, omitting 
entirely from consideration those other items of cost or damage 
which may be imposed upon individuals, corporations or political 
subdivisions affected by the project. These may be called con- 
tingent or collateral costs. Thus, the improvement of a river 
or an artificial channel such as a canal usually entails the 
modification of bridges on highways and railroads, changes in 
grade, readjustments of track and consequent increased capital 
and operating costs. 

In accounting for costs it is also true, in most of the reports 
by the Army engineers, that important factors are omitted, 
such as depreciation, obsolescence and cost of financing. Army 
engineers, however well trained and experienced in their own 
particular field, are, after all, not really in business. They are 
never responsible for the ultimate outcome from an economic 
point of view for any project. Hence, it is not unnatural that 
such items escape their attention. They are none the less there. 
It is our contention that these contingent or collateral costs 
should be ascertained and reported whether the improvements 
are made on so-called navigable streams so as to canalize them 
or on artificial channels such as canals. 

We find that the army engineers, in reporting upon benefits, 
usually include only the direct savings which may accrue pros- 
pectively to business using the proposed improvement. They do 
not undertake to determine or to report upon any detrimental 
effects which will otherwise result, such, for example, as the 
diversion of business from its former channels. 

All costs and all interests affected should be most carefully 
appraised as a basis for the final determination as to the wis- 
dom of undertaking a specific project. Not unless or until the 
benefits thus appraised outweigh the costs and detriments or 
damages or losses, likewise carefully appraised, should any 
project be approved. 

Definition of Costs. We now offer as a basis of our ap- 
proach to these questions a definition of costs to be applied in the 
case of all public improvements, including the projects under 
consideration here: 


The estimate of costs for a public improvement project 
should include all expenditures and charges pertaining to 
its creation and development as a going concern and all 
recurring or annual expenditures and charges incident to 
its continued functioning and ultimate extinction. The 
estimates should also include all costs that the project 
may impose upon other interests, irrespective of liability 
and possible allocation. 

Economic Justification. If and when a careful analysis has 
been made, of the costs of and benefits expected to be derived 
from a public improvement project, then only is Congress in a 
position to determine whether a proposed project should or 
should not be approved. If the basis of approval is economic 
justification, then the expenditure of public funds for any im- 
provement project should be conditioned upon a finding, after 
competent examination, that a reasonable net benefit will result. 

It follows, therefore, that with respect to any public improve- 
ment project, approval of such project should not be had 
unless the net benefits are in excess of costs. 

It is our purpose to apply these tests to certain projects in- 
cluded in the present bill. 

The rail carriers are not opposed to competitive water trans- 
portation under any and all circumstances. If the proposed 
waterways are a necessary, a reasonable and an economic devel- 
opment and the operations thereon are self-supporting and ap- 
propriately regulated, the rail carriers have no right to com- 
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plain, even though their special interests are adversely affected. 

Certainly the government should not continue improvements 
on inland waterways or extend operations thereon, except where 
the expenditures are justified after full allowance is made for all 
costs involved, including the cost to the taxpayers who furnish 
the funds for improvement and maintenance of these projects. 
In every instance, proper consideration should be given to the 
effect that the proposed improvement and extension of operation 
on inland waterways will have upon other forms of existing 
transportation, the continued existence and adequacy of which 
are essential to the public welfare. 


Freight Car Loading 
WasHINGTON, D., C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
May 18 totaled 583,327 cars, an increase of 8,142 
cars as compared with the week before but a reduc- 

tion of 29,004 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year. This was, however, an increase of 
47,608 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of 1933. All commodity classifications except ore show- 
ed reductions as compared with last year, but both coal 
and ore showed increases as compared with the preced- 
ing week. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
— of the Association of American Railroads, fol- 
ows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For Week Ended Saturday, May 18 

1935 

137,709 
114,510 
38,278 
84,317 
82,451 
81,195 
44,867 


208,513 


Districts 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


1934 

140,831 

124,223 
42,738 
84,340 
86,923 
85,610 
47,666 


1933 

123,939 

100,303 
35,660 
81,840 
66,249 
79,011 





220,199 


Total All Roads 583,327 612,331 


Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 28,618 
16,224 
104,803 
6,856 
24,989 
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Cumulative Total, 20 Weeks.... 11,541,361 11,726,003 9,872.51 

The freight car surplus for the last half of April 
averaged 310,099 cars, a decrease of 522 cars as com- 
pared with the first half of the month. The total includ- 
ed 174,556 box cars, 87,856 coal cars, 27,294 stock cars, 
and 8,449 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 18 
totaled 43,561, as against 44,670 cars last year and 38,- 
400 cars for the previous week which contained a holiday 
(May 6), according to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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W estern Club Hears About Research 


Annual meeting featured by L. \W. Wallace’s address outlining 
the possibilities of equipment research 


Wallace, director of equipment research, Associa- 

tion of American Railroads, delivered the principal 
address at the annual dinner and meeting of the Western 
Railway Club, held Monday evening, May 20, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. In considering this subject, 
Mr. Wallace emphasized the possibility of still further 
striking improvements in railway equipment as a result 
of co-ordinated research. He outlined the principal 
objectives of the new research division, recently set up 
by the association, and explained in general how it will 
operate, emphasizing the necessity of full co-operation 
with individual railroads and with other research groups, 
if the best results are to be obtained. An abstract of 
Mr. Wallace’s address follows. 

The railroads of the United States, with the co- 
operation and oftentimes the leadership of the manu- 
facturers, have long pursued a policy of research. There 
are many evidences of the accomplishments so realized. 
Therefore, when the Association of American Railroads 
determined that one of its important departments should 
be that of planning and research, it did not thereby con- 
ceive something about which there had been no experi- 
ence. The idea is new only in that it provides a better 
means for co-operation and for expediting research 
now in process, or that may be undertaken. This new 
alinement emphasizes the fact that the railroads, like 
other industries, have a full appreciation of the value 
of research, and they, like other industries, have pro- 
vided a means for an extension of such effort and quicker 
accomplishment of the results to be sought. 

This new approach means, as I conceive it, the rail- 
roads will change to meet new conditions and new tech- 
nological advances just as they have been doing ever 
since stones served as ties and the only headlight was a 
bonfire on a flat car pushed ahead of the engine, with 
this difference: Owing to the better co-ordination and 
correlation now made possible, it should be within the 
realm of practicability to take advantage of technological 
advances more rapidly and effectively. To this end, ef- 
forts will be directed constantly. 

My place in the picture is that of director of equip- 
ment research. I conceive my duties to be: The co- 
ordination of all research activities relating to the 
mechanical equipment of American railroads; planning 
the work to be done; directing where it should be con- 
ducted; deciding sequences of activities or in general, 
pursuing many diligent investigations to discover facts. 


LJ watts the title “What Is Not Yet, May Be,” L. W. 


Proper Approach to Problems of Research 


It is my conviction that the fundamental requirements 
of one engaged in research are: An open mind; freedom 
from the shackles of precedent: no pride of opinion nor 
ot authorship; willingness readily to modify conclusions 
Where new conditions and new elements make it clear 
that such modifications are justified. In short, one en- 
gaged in research must maintain the attitude of mind 
that says, “What is not yet, may be.” If he departs 
far from this fundamental principle, he is in danger and 
his usefulness will be greatly lessened. 


A research agency should be ready and anxious to 
support long established methods if actual facts show 
them to be fundamentally sound. On the other hand, 
if actual facts do not support long established methods, 
a research agency should have the courage to say so, and 
why, and strongly support such a position. 

It is known to all of us that in the development of an 
art, the continuing contributions of scientific research 
frequently bring to light facts which entirely invalidate 
established methods. As an illustration of this, a very 
unique and noteworthy celebration held at one of the 
plants of the Great Southern Lumber Company a few 
years ago, was the occasion of placing a bronze plaque 
upon a sawmill refuse burner. Inscribed upon this 
plaque was this epitaph: “Refuse Burner ; born, October, 
1, 1908; died, July 4, 1924. Every day during my life 
of 16 years, I have consumed daily 560 cords of waste 
material, or a total of 2,688,000 cords. I cost $25,000 
but my fire has destroyed $1,344,000 worth of what was 
formerly considered waste. The complete utilization of 
the sawmill refuse in the manufacture of paper has my 
fire forever extinguished.”’ 

The sawdust and other refuse are now literally blown 
to atoms, the atoms are then collected, compressed and 
rolled into building boards. Thus, the eyesore and 
public nuisance of the sawmill pile is rapidly passing 
from the scene. It may be necessary in the future, as 
it has been in the past, to blow some long-established 
methods to smithereens because of changed conditions 
and current actual facts. 

Another very important guiding principle is to be sure 
to ascertain what work has been done on a given sub- 
ject and what the literature of the world has disclosed 
regarding that subject. Such a policy safeguards against 
a duplication of work and aids in avoiding making the 
same mistakes that others have made. It must be realized, 
however, that negative results have their value. They 
have their value in two regards, first, they bring to 
light the dead-end streets, so to speak, and the avenues 
where more illumination is required. They show where 
the peaks and valleys are and, therefore, at which points 
grading and filling are necessary. The second value of 
negative results is that of pointing the way to more 
hopeful fields of endeavor. It is generally exceedingly 
valuable to have an indication of the hopeful direction 
in which to move even though that indication arises 
from a prior failure. Thus again, a failure at one time 
and under a given set of conditions may at another 
period be turned into a success because of the develop- 
ment of the art, the contributions of science in the 
meantime, or an entire change of predominating condi- 
tions. It is well to remember that no experience is a 
total loss for at some time and in a very unexpected 
fashion what was presumed to be a loss may prove 
to be exceedingly valuable. 


Research Activities Must Be Co-ordinated 


One of the most important functions and responsi- 
bilities of an agency engaged in research is to know as 
much as possible about other research agencies, their 
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personnel, their programs and the character of work 
done by them. This is particularly necessary if one is 
engaged in research relating to railroads for the reason 
that practically every known material and piece of equip- 
ment used in industry are also found in railroad opera- 
tion. 

Therefore, to develop a research agency within the 
Association of American Railroads competent within 
itself to handle intelligently, economically and construc- 
tively all of the potential projects that may arise would 
require an agency equivalent in size, as to regards equip- 
ment, personnel and budget, to the National Bureau of 
Standards. This would involve a tremendous expendi- 
ture and I am not sure that even if the funds were at 
hand it would be a wise course to pursue. It is our 
belief that we can do more effective work at less ex- 
pense and command higher talent by utilizing existing 
facilities and personnel than by constructing any labora- 
tories of our own, or attempting to build up a perma- 
nent staff that would be adequate for the demands. 

It is, therefore, our purpose to follow a course of 
the closest possible co-operation with all agencies and 
instrumentalities as we proceed in our work. The prob- 
lems to be confronted are so diverse and important 
that only through the policy of utilizing to the greatest 
possible degree existing information, the developments 
that are in process and a cross section of the most re- 
liable experience can satisfactory progress be made and 
sound conclusions drawn. I have no illusions regarding 
this matter. My function is largely that of a catalyzer 
—an element to accelerate action between two or more 
elements without myself combining with either of them 
or undergoing any permanent change. Or, again, that of 
a thought detonator—to stimulate united thought and 
action. 


As a catalyzer, I was placed in the pattern of rail- 


road research about four months ago. I am sure that 
each of you appreciates, therefore, that I am not pre- 
pared to say what projects are going to be undertaken. 
Neither am I prepared to say what shall be the final 
policy of the Division of Equipment Research. How- 
ever, I have endeavored to indicate my general attitude 
and to state some of the principles which must prevail. 
I am delighted to be able to say this—my observations 
and contacts have clearly disclosed that there is tre- 
mendously important work to be done. And most encour- 
aging of all, there has been presented to the division 
for consideration many tangible practical problems which 
are today confronting railroad officials. In a large 
measure, these problems have been submitted by indi- 
vidual railway officers, themselves, or by agencies repre- 
senting all railroads. It is obvious the division will 
not have to create projects from the figments of imag- 
ination, but, rather, it will be thoroughly occupied with 
concrete pressing problems. It is also of interest that 
most, if not all, the projects now before us will require 
thoroughgoing scientific research. 


Keen Interest in Railway Research 


I am particularly pleased to be able to say that one 
of the striking impressions gained has been the keen 
interest manifested in the research of the Association of 
American Railroads on the part of railroad officials, 
manufacturers and the public. The fact that the rail- 
roads of the United States have launched such a program 
has stirred up great interest. There are many who 
feel that the effort promises much and thereby the 
railroads will be able more adequately to meet the 
competition that is confronting them. 

This I can also say with much satisfaction—I have 
never met with more sincere interest, a deeper desire 
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to co-operate, or a more pronounced conviction that 
an extremely important piece of work needs to be done 
and that real achievement will be realized, all of which 
supports the statement made by C. D. Young when 
he said: “It is a universally accepted principle that 
the individual success of the various railroads com- 
prising the Association of American Railroads is, in 
the final analysis, proportionate to their capacity to 
co-operate for the common good.” May I add that 
not only the individual success of the various rail- 
roads, but that of all manufacturers, in the final analysis, 
will be proportionate to their capacity to co-operate 
for the common good. May I also further add that the 
success of the Division of Equipment Research will be 
proportionate to its capacity to co-operate with all con- 
cerned and to the willingness of all concerned to co- 
operate with the Division of Equipment Research for 
the common good. If all factors concerned will adhere 
to this principle, there is no limit to the results that 
may be obtained and there is a real promise of a 
radiant day, the like of which the railroads have never 
experienced. May I solicit your earnest, continued and 
unbiased co-operation ? 


New Officers Elected 


The dinner at which Mr. Wallace spoke and the 
subsequent meeting of the Western Railway Club were 
presided over by President A. N. Williams, who is 
also president and general manager of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana and of the Belt Railway of Chicago. 
A feature of the evening was the presence at the speakers’ 
table of 16 past-presidents of the club. Other guests 
included M. J. Gormley, executive assistant, A.A.R.; 
A. G. Pack, chief inspector, Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, I.C.C., and W. E. Fuller, assistant to the traffic 
vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who made 
a short, but highly entertaining and stimulating address 
preceding that of the main speaker. At the conclusion 
of the dinner the president presented a brief business 
report showing that, from the point of view of member- 
ship, financial condition and attendance at the club meet- 
ings during the past season the club has had one ot 
the most successful years in its history. 

The business meeting was concluded with the election 
of the following officers to guide the activities of the 
club during the coming year; President, L. Robinson, 
assistant to general superintendent of motive power, IIli- 
nois Central; first vice-president, D. C. Curtis, chiet 
purchasing officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; second vice-president, F. G. Gurley, assistant 
vice-president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; treasurer, 
J. W. Fogg, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Company, Chi- 
cago. C. L. Emerson, master mechanic, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was continued as secretary. 

The following were elected directors of the club tor 
the coming year: Clarence Mellor, Barco Manufacturing 
Company; J. E. Buker, Vapor Car Heating Company; 
J. T. Gillick, vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; L. R. Wink, assistant superintendent cat 
department, Chicago & North Western; J. E. Bjorkholm, 
assistant superintendent of motive power, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; E. E. Thulin, Duff-Norton 
Manufacturing Company; H. P. Allstrand, principal 
assistant superintendent of motive power and machinery, 
Chicago & North Western; C. T. Ripley, chief mechan- 
ical engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; G. Fr. 
Slaughter, American Steel Foundries; P. J. Colligan, 
general superintendent of motive power, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; O. E. Ward, superintendent of motive 
power, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and A. N. \\ il- 
liams, president, Chicago & Western Indiana. 
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Freight Claim Division Meets at Chicago 


Plans formulated for reducing loss and damage payments further— 
Principles and practices made more effective 


ments still further through preventive measures and 
by adjusting claims in accordance with the carriers’ 
legal liability were formulated at the forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Freight Claim division, A. A. R., at 
Chicago on May 21-25. At this meeting, over which 
Chairman H. M. Moors, general freight claim agent of 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, pre- 
sided, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Chairman, J. L. McCormack, superintendent of 
freight loss and damage claims of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco; first vice-chairman, W. C. Johnson, freight 
claim agent of the Chicago & North Western; and sec- 
ond vice-chairman, J. B. Mordecai, traffic manager of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. The next 
annual meeting will be held at Washington, D. C. 
Action at this meeting was concentrated upon efforts 
to strengthen the principles and practices governing the 
investigation and disposition of freight claims that were 
adopted in 1933, and thereby eliminate certain abuses in 
claim settlements which are a drain on freight revenues. 
To this end, the members increased the power of the 
General committee by empowering it to act on behalf of 
the division in any emergency prior to the next annual 
meeting and authorizing it to abolish, amend or adopt 
tules of order, principles and practices and freight claim 
rules when a situation demands immediate action. At 
the same time many of the rules governing claim adjust- 
ments were made more exacting and changed to bring 
about uniformity among the railways. 


P iments for reducing freight loss and damage pay- 


Central Bureau Plan Rejected 


A proposal of the General committee that a central 
bureau be formed to investigate and adjust freight 
claims was rejected by a vote of 198 to 21. The pro- 
posal contemplated that this bureau would be under the 
supervision and jurisdiction of the Freight Claim divi- 
sion in Chicago and would consist of a force of experi- 
enced and competent freight claim investigators who 
would study the claims paid by member lines to deter- 
mine whether payment was in accordance with the car- 
ners’ legal liability and in harmony with the division’s 
principles and practices. 

According to the committee, this procedure would 
promote and insure uniformity of action and would dis- 
courage the filing and prevent the adjustment of all 
claims that do not measure up to the standards provided 
for by the principles and practices. Through the central 
agency’s interline apportionment plan, the committee an- 
ticipated a saving to the carriers due to payroll reduc- 
tions in individual offices, simplified accounting, the elim- 
ination of interline correspondence and the elimination of 
arbitration. The majority of the members, however, 
felt that the plan would destroy the contact of individual 
railroads with their shippers and would not result in the 
savings anticipated. 


Chairman Moors Summarized the Problems 


_ Chairman Moors reviewed the problems of the divi- 
sion in part as follows: 


The total loss and damage payments for 1933 aggregated $15,- 


485,440 and for 1934, $17,034,031, an increase of $1,548,591, or 
10 per cent, as compared with an increase of 5.4 per cent in 
total carloadings and an increase of 5.6 per cent in gross freight 
revenue. While this showing, on its face, appears to be rather 
unsatisfactory, allowance must be made for the very substantial 
increase in commodity prices, some of which ranged as high as 
40 per cent. Furthermore, the increase in payments was mostly 
on those commodities which showed the largest increases in 
values, such as food products. When these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, the increase is easily explainable and 
justified. The ratio of loss and damage payments to gross 
freight revenues is conceded to be the correct basis for deter- 
mining whether payments are excessive, which ratio was 0.61 
for 1933 and 0.62 for 1934, or practically the same. The ratios 
for 1933 and 1934 were the lowest in the history of the division, 
The adoption of the principles and practices, the enlargement 
of the Chicago organization and the employment of an execu- 
tive vice-chairman had as their main object the bringing about 
of corrections and reforms in the handling and payment of 
claims on so-called perishable freight. Although there was an 
increase of 10 per cent in total payments, the payments on per- 
ishable traffic for 1933 aggregated $5,641,244 and for 1934, $5,- 
318,155, a decrease of $323,089, or 5.7 per cent. Furthermore, 
the total payment per car handled in 1933 averaged $7.25, 
whereas in 1934 it was only $6.31, a decrease of 94 cents per car, 
notwithstanding the fact that there was also a substantial in- 
crease in the value of these commodities. Therefore, I feel 
warranted in saying that, based upon our experience, if we had 
not made the changes in our organization, adopted the principles 
and practices and directed our efforts to this traffic, the pay- 
ments, instead of showing a decrease of $323,089, would have 
shown a very substantial increase. However, claims on perish- 
able freight are still our major problem, representing as they 
do over $5,000,000, or 31 per cent of the total payments. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that we saved carriers during the past year 
over a quarter of a million dollars in the payments of claims 
on this class of traffic demonstrates what can be done by the 
division when efforts are concentrated on particular problems. 


M. J. Gormley Speaks 


M. J. Gormley, executive assistant of the Association 
of American Railroads, also spoke on the activities of 
the division in part as follows: 


We have had a co-ordinator of transportation for two years. 
You will remember that when I met with you at Louisville, I 
said that if you performed your job as you knew how to per- 
form it, you would not need to worry about whether you had a 
co-ordinator or not. At that time you adopted some radical de- 
partures from previous operations in the Freight Claim divi- 
sion when you set up the principles and practices and when you 
finally convinced the railroads that they ought to have their own 
perishable inspection service. You took a very radical step for- 
ward, much more radical, I think, than you yourselves believed. 
The results are apparent. 

You are doing the things that must be done to keep the 
American railroads on the map, for in the final analysis the sal- 
vation of the railroads is going to rest upon their ability con- 
stantly to reduce their operating expenses to a point where the 
traffic that rightfully belongs to them will not move by any 
other means of transportation. Do not misunderstand me as 
thinking that these other and newer forms of transportation do 
not have a proper place in the picture. They have. But they 
are getting outside of that very rapidly. They are allowed to 
go out and bargain for traffic just as we used to do back in 
1887, so that one shipper today does not know what the other 
one is paying, and the railroads do not know what they are pay- 
ing. The traffic manager of an industry comes in with his 
chisel, knocks down a particular rate, and after he gets it 
knocked down, the truck cuts once more and we are giving away 
the hard earned income of these railroads in wasteful compe- 
tition. 

A bill has been passed by the Senate regulating buses and 
trucks. We hope that it will soon be passed by the House. 
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When that is done and the trucks are properly regulated, and 
in addition to that, are required to pay their way for the use of 
public-built highways, we will have an end to the present cha- 
otic condition, and stabilize transportation to a degree that can- 
not be brought about in any other way. 


Claim Prevention 


Another subject given detailed consideration at the 
meeting was claim prevention activities. The report of 
the Committee on Freight Claim Prevention showed that 
loss and damage in 1934 amounted to 0.62 per cent of 
the freight revenue, as compared with 2.95 per cent in 
1919, while that of the Canadian railroads was only 0.33 
per cent of their freight revenues in 1934, as compared 
with 1.9 per cent in 1919. The committee’s study of 
commodities contributing to this condition revealed that 
loss and damage to melons amounted to $17.64 per car, 
or $6.77 per $100 of revenue; to fresh fruits, except 
citrus, to $5.88 a car, or $2.41 per $100 of revenue; and 
to sewer pipe, etc., to $4.74 per car, or $6.78 per $100 
of revenue, while it amounted to only 11 cents per car 
per $100 of revenue with lumber and forest products ; 
and $1.57 per $100 of revenue for all 1.c.1 freight. 

During the general discussion of loss and damage pre- 
vention, a motion to eliminate the rough handling col- 
umn from the classified summary of freight loss and 
damage expenditures was adopted. It was the general 
opinion that under present-day conditions it is impossible 
to determine what constitutes rough handling and as a 
result damage due to improper handling, loading, un- 
loading, stowing, or where the cause is unknown, is often 
charged to rough handling, with the result that rough 
handling has continued to show an increase each year, in 
spite of the fact that train operation has been greatly 
improved. In addition, it was felt that much of the 
damage attributed to rough handling is really caused by 
cars that “bounce,” floor vibration and other conditions 
of a mechanical nature. 


Suggestions for More Effective Work 


During this general discussion of prevention, H. T. 
Lively, general claim agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, presented suggestions for more effective prevention 
activities, among which are the following: 


The greatest opportunities lie in the intelligent direction of 
the activities of the special representatives, all of whom are ca- 
pable and experienced railroad men, for there are many fields 
that are “white unto harvest” for special study and prevention 
application. 

A continuation of the present plan of conducting special 
Studies or investigations of problems of national interest and 
concern, such as the recent studies of the “concealed damage” 
problem, should prove beneficial. The National committee, 
through its special representatives, is in better position than any 
other agency to make such studies. 

It is recognized that the territorial claim conferences offer 
fields for prevention activities that are not open in other or- 
ganizations. Therefore, the National committee should do all 
within its power to encourage the conferences in their preven- 
tion work. 

At times considerations other than actual loss or damage enter 
into claim payments and all considerations except actual loss 
and damage for which carriers are liable should be removed. 

One of the great needs in claim handling is that of more defi- 
nite and exacting reports at loading stations, particularly on 
perishable freight. Under present conditions, most of such re- 
ports are too vague and indefinite to be of any substantial value 
from a claim-handling standpoint. 

Closer co-operation between prevention departments of indi- 
vidual lines is needed, particularly in connection with shipments 
requiring special skill in loading, bracing, etc., moving interline. 

Consideration should be given to the embodying of prevention 
principles in more of the freight claim rules. 

There is need for a better understanding of the aims and 
purposes of the prevention departments by other departments. 
This is particularly true in respect to the traffic departments 
which ought to be deeply interested in the work of the preven- 
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tion departments, since every avoidable case of loss and damage 
is a reflection upon our service. 


Freight Claim Conferences 


C. L. Jellinghaus, superintendent of property protec- 
tion, New York Central, discussing the value of freight 
claim conferences in prevention work, said in part: 


As a broad picture of procedure in the conduct of prevention 
activities, which would be helpful, the following may be sug- 
gested : 

1. That conference members bear in mind constantly the 
necessity of furnishing material for the consideration of the 
Prevention committee, as for instance (a) the result of indi- 
vidual carrier studies, including claim analyses; (b) new prob- 
lems developing through changes in manufacture, shipping, pack- 
ing, etc.; (c) new “wrinkles” in loading and packing. 

2. That conference members collect their experiences on 
various commodities or claim causes as material for special dis- 
cussion at meetings. 

3. That regular attendance of prevention officers or their 
representative be arranged for. : 

4. That the Prevention committee at its meetings enlist the 
assistance of the specialist. : : 

5. That the Prevention committee arrange for special con- 
sideration at conference meetings of the more important sub- 
jects, inviting the specialists and having them enter into the 
discussion. 

6. That in certain conference discussions, when found de- 
sirable, shippers or consignees be invited. | 

7. That the chairman of the Prevention committee act as 
chairman pro tem of the conference during the period devoted 
to prevention matters inasmuch as he is thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects and the considerations which broyght forth 
the finished reports and on this account can secure participation 
in discussions to better advantage. 

8. That whenever possible, special representatives attend 
conference meetings and even Prevention committee meetings. 

9. That the conference minutes be more complete and sum- 
marize briefly the high points of discussions. ' 

10. That a summary of the more important prevention sub- 
jects reported upon and discussed be prepared, preferably by 
the Prevention committee, which each conference member will 
undertake to distribute to division superintendents and others 
concerned for use mainly at division loss and damage meetings. 

11. That conference meetings be held at regular intervals, at 
points where the largest membership attendance is assured. 

12. That the secretary of the Freight Claim division arrange 
for the interchange of minutes of conference meetings. 

13. That the Prevention committee of the division review 
the conference prevention reports currently and undertake a 
closer guidance of activities through suggestion and criticism. 


Work on Individual Lines 


O. Maxey, superintendent of freight loss and damage 
of the Rock Island, offered suggestions for prevention 
activities on individual lines. He said in part: 


The prime need of prevention is organization, with the pur- 
pose of making its aims and activities familiar and agreeable to 
officers and employees in all branches of the service and inviting 
their co-operation. The ideal organization is one that will reach 
and interest your people as individuals in the midst of their 
daily employment. me 

Among the devices giving expression and publicity to preven- 
tion principles, the division meeting is probably most nearly 
universal and undoubtedly has accomplished a great deal ot 
good. The influence of such meetings is brief, however, unless 
they are produced by local organizations definitely charged with 
specific duties in the examination of their operation and the lo- 
cation and treatment of their discovered shortcomings. The 
periodical visits of missionaries from afar are interesting, and 
impressive in a degree, but no comprehensive understanding ot 
the subject can be had by casual and occasional contact with It. 

Our acquaintance with shippers should be extended as much 
as possible by a display of interest in their industries, their 
processes, their production and their distribution, so that when 
occasion arises to offer suggestions they can be presented on 4 
basis of acquaintance to persons in authority without arousing 
suspicion of motives promising profit to the carrier alone. In 
those contacts with shippers I believe that our footing will be 
more secure if we leave the word “claim” out of titles and casual 
conversation, being satisfied to have our activities identified by 
the public with prevention of loss and damage and in the inter- 
est of reliable service. 
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ailroad Problems Not Complex 


Satisfactory solution is possible if government will treat railways 
fairly in competitive relations 


By J. J. Pelley 


President, Association of American Railroads 


the present railroad situation, the railroads’ possi- 

ble future, their relationship to governmental regu- 
lation and to other means of transportation. To some the 
problem appears to be very complex, but as a matter of 
fact it is not complicated at all. It is capable of a satis- 
factory solution if we can convince governmental au- 
thorities and others that the railroads are entitled to fair 
treatment in common with all other means of transpor- 
tation in the field of regulation. 

There are, in fact, aside from the depression, which 
affects all industry, only three major questions facing 
the railroads today. They are: 

1. Should competing forms of interstate transportation 
be regulated by the government in a way comparable with 
the regulations imposed upon the railroads, and should 
those competing forms of transportation be required to 
pay their own way, without subsidy from the govern- 
ment? 

2. Should restrictive laws that prevent the railroads 
from carrying out all the economies that are possible by 
joint action be removed? 

3. Should any laws be enacted that will add to the 
expense of railroad operation, and at the same time will 
add nothing to the efficiency and economy of operation? 

Comparable regulation of competing forms of trans- 
portation, in our opinion, has been too long neglected. 
This regulation has now been recommended, with but 
few exceptions, by all interested. The senate passed a 
bill on April 16 covering the regulation of motor vehicle 
operations. The matter is still under consideration in 
the House of Representatives. We are, however, hope- 
ful that this regulation will be made effective at this 
session of Congress. 

From 1906 to 1933, inclusive, the cost to the United 
States government of inland waterways—covering rivers 
and not the great lakes—was $785,288,025, including 
$432,753,382 for capital expenditures, $138, 481,080 for 
interest, $96,289,191 for maintenance and $117,764,372 
for operation. These expenditures took business off the 
railroads, and not one dollar of money spent is returned 
to the government. 

Consider, for example, just one project of waterway 
development, that on the upper Mississippi river. The 
annual cost for maintenance, operation of locks and 
snagging, paid directly out of the federal treasury, is 
somewhat more than $2,500,000. This amount, equal 
to $1.40 for every ton of traffic moving over this route, 
includes nothing for interest.on the capital invested. If 
interest on the capital investment at four per cent is 
added, it means another $1.40 per ton for all traffic 
moved. In other words, the taxpayers are paying out 
$2.80 per ton for the traffic now moved’ on the upper 
Mississippi river. This is the kind of competition the 
rail carriers have to meet. 

These actual facts are not taken into consideration by 


—_— 

*From_an address made before a joint meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the Traffic Club of Chicago, the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, the Railway Business Association and the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board on May 29. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written about 


those who make statements that transportation by water 
is cheaper than by rail. They clearly indicate that the 
taxpayers are paying out more in taxes than is being 
saved in freight charges by those in a position to use 
the waterways. 

Based on a study made by three of the outstanding 
authorities in the United States, none of whom has ever 
been especially interested in the railroads, the obligation 
of motor vehicle operations for the construction and 
maintenance of highways in 1932 exceeded their con- 
tribution in gasoline taxes and license fees by $594,- 
687,000. For the period of the greatest highway ex- 
penditures — 1921-1932 inclusive—the corresponding 
subsidy by government to motor vehicle operations 
amounted to $7,119,794,000. 

This continuous spending of millions of dollars by the 
government for competing transportation systems, which 
add greatly to the existing surplus of transportation fa- 
cilities and which are not required to move the traffic of 
the country efficiently, is not in the public interest. At 
the same time, the modes of transportation that use the 
waterways and the highways are not required to pay 
proper compensation for the use of such facilities for the 
conduct of their business, a situation detrimental to those 
forms of transportation that fully pay their way. When 
transportation companies that use the highways and the 
waterways for conducting commercial business pay their 
way for the use of such facilities, and are properly regu- 
lated, they will then be on a basis more nearly com- 
parable with the railroads, and this will eliminate the 
chaotic transportation situation and stabilize it to the 
benefit of all interested. 

There is nothing new about the co-ordination of ter- 
minals and joint operation of facilities by the railroads. 
It has been going on for years. A study made some 
years ago relating to this question showed that there was 
then joint operation by two or more railroads of 24,- 
000 miles of railroad; 263 engine terminals; 1,366 1.c.l. 
freight houses, 1,902 } passenger stations ; 618 yards; 472 
large bridges; and 1,013 points where freight cars were 
interchanged, at which inspection was performed by joint 
men. Considerable additions have been made to this list 
since this study was made. 

Prior to and early in the operation of the Emerge ncy 
Railroad Transportation act, the railroads, recognizing 
the need for co-ordinated action in the interest of econ- 
omy, undertook careful studies of the possibilities of co- 
ordination, in the belief that they could themselves ac- 
complish a great deal along the line of the declared pur- 
poses of the act. It was believed that the labor clauses 
in the act would not apply unless these co-ordinating 
projects were ordered by the co-ordinator or one of the 
co-ordinating committees created by the law. 

When this contemplated action was brought to the at- 
tention of the co-ordinator, that officer, believing that the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the law prohibited such action, 
addressed communications to the regional co-ordinating 
committees, asserting his purpose to bring all projects 
dealing with unification of facilities under the scope of 
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the act, so that the labor provisions therein would apply. 

I am not criticizing this action of the co-ordinator— 
I am merely calling attention to the fact that not only 
did the act prevent official action but, as interpreted and 
applied by the co-ordinator, it prevented unofficial action 
looking toward economy, provided such economy could 
not be accomplished otherwise than by joint action. 

To indicate the possibilities of economies in joint ter- 
minal operation, we find in a study of only 663 projects 
made by the railroads, which in a number of instances 
were made with the assistance of the co-ordinator’s staff, 
that there was a possibility of saving $18,231,413 per 
annum. None of this saving could be made effective due 
to the operation of the Emergency Railroad Transpor- 
tation act, which specifies that the railroads shall not 
have a fewer number of men than they had in May, 
1933, and that no employee shall be in a worse position 
as to compensation than he was in May, 1933, by reason 
of any action taken under the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation act. 

The result has been precisely what might be expected. 
The federal co-ordinator has stated many times in public 
addresses that the effect of including the labor clauses 
was largely to prevent the economies that were the 
primary purpose of the act. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that the act was simply harmless. It was positively 
harmful, in that it prevented a continuation of the 
progress that had been made through the years by the 
railroads in co-ordinating their facilities. The railroads 
have recognized for some time that they must have a 
more perfect union and this has been urged by the co- 
ordinator, prior to his appointment to that office and 
since. 

As you know, the federal co-ordinator has made many 
studies of the problems in the field of transportation, in 
which he has been aided by the railroads and by those 
who operate other forms of transportation, as well as by 
the general public. He has incorporated these studies in 
numerous reports and recommendations, many of which 
have been valuable. He has made recommendations to 
Congress with respect to legislation, and the railroads 
are heartily in accord with the co-ordinator’s suggestions 
dealing with the regulation of all forms of competitive 
transport. 

All the proposals of the co-ordinator, and other sub- 
jects as well, are receiving careful study by individual 
railroads, by the co-ordinating committees, and by the 
Association of American Railroads. These include the 
so-called car-pooling plan, the merchandise survey, the 
passenger traffic survey, the simplification and revision 
of the rate structure, the revision and simplification of 
classifications, and the simplification of accounting, as 
between the federal government and the railroads and as 
between the railroads themselves, and many other 
matters. 

The railroads, through this association, adopted a 
radical departure from long established practice in put- 
ting into effect on May 1 the “average” plan of settle- 
ment for the use of box cars between railroads. In set- 
tling balances due other railroads for the use of box 
cars, each railroad under this plan will compute the 
amount due on a basis of monthly averages, rather than 
for the actual number of days that each foreign car is 
held. 

The association has recently settled several contro- 
versies among railroads that otherwise might have been 
matters of controversy before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The troublesome question of many years’ 


standing of division of through rates between the rail- 
roads is now on its way to settlement through the 
medium of this association. 
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Western Rai lways 


Merchandise Service 
(Continued from page 848) 

the week of June 10 to 15 as Railroad Week and urg- 
ing their fellow citizens to take part in local observance, 
Service organizations will make railroads a feature of 
their meetings during the week, while public schools will 
present interesting information regarding railroad pro- 
gress to their pupils. Motion picture theaters will dis- 
play pictures featuring the railroads, while newspapers 
and display advertising will make appropriate mention 
of Railroad Week. 

One feature of the plan that is appealing strongly to 
the public is an invitation extended by the western lines 
to the public to visit railroad shops, roundhouses and 
other facilities in their communities. To facilitate the 
handling of these visitors, the railroads are preparing to 
operate flat cars equipped with seats to serve as sight- 
seeing vehicles through terminals and yards. 

To carry out the plans for Railroad Week, railroad 
personnel is being thoroughly organized. The Western 
Association of Railway Executives has called upon the 
officers of each member line to appoint local representa- 
tives and these local representatives of each line are be- 
ing organized into local committees. Presidents, vice- 
presidents and traffic and operating officers are working 
with these committees. The committees are contacting 
mayors, clubs, schools, theaters, newspapers and other 
organizations to secure their co-operation and are ar- 
ranging for visits to railroad facilities. These commit- 
tees are also providing speakers for meetings. 

To insure publicity for Railroad Week, every loco- 
motive whistle on every western railroad will be blown 
at 8 a. m. on June 10, this chorus of blasts being the 
signal that Railroad Week has started. On the same 
day trick “trains” or “locomotives” owned by the “40 
and 8” groups in various cities will be operated over 
prominent city streets, carrying signs or banners with 
the legend, Railroad Week. 

On June 10 or 11, the telegraph systems of all western 
lines will be joined into a single circuit for 15 min. as a 
special event. This unusual “round robin” circuit will 
include, among other points, Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., San An- 
tonio, Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, Cal., 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., St. Paul, 
Minn. Minneapolis and Milwaukee, Wis. At these points 
old-time telegraphers will operate the keys, mingling 
reminiscences of pioneer railroading days in the West 
with greetings to each other and remarks about the 
modernity and speed of the western railroads today. 

Junior chambers of commerce will make the western 
railroads the subject of a meeting during the week and 
are scheduling speakers for the occasion. At Chicago, 
the Junior Chamber has invited Harry G. Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association of Railway Executives, 
to sound the keynote of Railroad Week on June 10. 
Movie stars or stage celebrities at important terminals 
will cut ribbons in front of the first crack transcontinen- 
tal train to leave during the week. Special stories and 
picture releases on veteran train men who are winding up 
long periods of service during Railroad Week have been 
prepared and will be distributed to newspapers. Histor- 
ical societies and local museums, such as the Chicago 
Historical Society and the Rosenwald Museum at Chi- 
cago, will arrange special railroad exhibits. In dining 
cars, patrons will be served an ice cream novelty, such 
as an “iron horse,” connoting travel by train. 

The inauguration of new streamlined trains and fast 
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schedules on several railroads, coinciding with the mer- 
chandising campaign of the western lines, has empha- 
sized western progress and aroused marked interest. The 
speeding up of service between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, which has held public interest since January 2, 
when the Chicago & North Western inaugurated its 
“400” on a 7-hr. schedule, is now commanding even 
more attention with the inauguration of 6%4-hr. sched- 
ules by the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific and the introduction of trains of new 
designs by the Burlington and the Milwaukee. Indica- 
tive of the widespread interest which these trains have 
created is the large number of people who have passed 
through them while on exhibition prior to being placed 
in service, the total for the Twin Zephyrs and the Hia- 
watha being more than 342,000 persons. 

The inauguration of 5%4-hr. schedules between Chi- 


Odds and Ends... 


Sun-Dial 


What must be one of the largest sun-dials in the world is 
laid out in the station park of the Santa Fe at Dodge City, 
Kan. The “face” of the sun-dial is some thirty feet in diameter, 
the time indications being whitewashed stones set in the grass, 
and the pole which casts the shadow is 15 ft. high. 


Beau Brummel 


John S. Hill, conductor for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
was always known as the dude of his railroad. It was not 
until after his recent death, however, that the extent of his 
wardrobe came to light. His estate consisted, among other 
things, of 600 ties, 105 mufflers, 42 pairs of shoes, 54 pairs of 
gloves, 27 hats, 85 shirts, 7 suits, 7 overcoats and 100 collars. 


Perfect 300 


George H. Maenner of the general auditor’s office of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at St. Louis, claims to be the only railroader ever 
to roll a perfect 300 score in bowling league competition. If 
memory serves us correctly, there was once a Louisville & 
Nashville man who did the same thing, but the record of his 
achievement has not yet been dug from the archives. 


Dangerous Rabbit 


The Northern Pacific station at Carrington, N. D., was set on 
fire recently and burned down by a means unusual if not abso- 
lutely unique. It was set on fire by a rabbit. It happened that 
section men were burning grass in a field nearby and the rab- 
bit's tail was set on fire. The rabbit dove under the station 
building and into a skunk’s nest, setting fire to that and the 
building as well. Incidentally, one wonders if this is the only 
case on record of skunks nesting under a railway station. 


Cross-Haul 


Passenger trains from the Twin Cities to Duluth meet each 
other in opposite directions, one going due east, the other due 
West, between St. Paul and Minneapolis. This is brought about 
by reason of the fact that the Northern Pacific trains start at 
Minneapolis and run through St. Paul to Duluth, while the 
Great Northern trains start in St. Paul and run through Min- 
neapolis to Duluth. Moreover, tickets of either road are good 
. the other, since a pooling arrangement is in effect on these 
uns, 

The Northern Pacific is involved in a similar case with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in Montana, where for 
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cago and St. Louis on June 2 by the Wabash, the IIli- 
nois Central, the Alton and the Chicago & Eastern IlIli- 
nois and the construction of new trains by the Alton and 
the Illinois Central are likewise contributing to the in- 
terest in railway service, while the placing in service of 
the Union Pacific’s Streamliner—City of Portland—on 
June 6 on a schedule of 39 hr. 45 min. between Chicago 
and Portland indicates the progress that is being made 
in the improvement of transportation in the West. 

While the campaign has only been under way a short 
time, results have already begun to appear. Several 
railroads have reported increases of 15 to 50 per cent in 
passenger traffic, while the number of inquiries for travel 
information is 50 per cent greater than last year, indi- 
cating a heavy movement of traffic during the next few 
months. Railroad Week is catching the public’s interest 
and promises to be of unusual value from a publicity 
standpoint. 


several miles the railroads are parallel and trains from the east 
to the Pacific northwest run north on one road and south on the 
other. 

Another instance of this is in Maryland between Baltimore 


and Washington. B. & O. trains from the West to the East 
operate northbound between these two cities, while correspond- 
ing Pennsylvania trains operate southbound, and vice v 
One may go from Washington to Baltimore on a B. & O 
from Chicago or on a Pennsylvania train bound for Chicag 

The Panama Railroad, however, is unique in the matter o 
unusual directions. That line actually runs east from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Pacific and vice versa. 


Morning Tea Served British Train Tourists 


Morning tea in bed, brought to your room by the 


is a new English note introduced by the London & North 
Eastern Railway on “The Northern Belle” train cruises leaving 
London in May and June. These cruises combine railway, motor 


coach and steamer trips through the English Lake district. The 
train is the hotel throughout the tour and the accommodations 
include a lounge salon, offices, buffet, hair-dressing salon, bar! 
shop, shower baths and the morning cup of tea. 


Japanese Version of Streamlining 


The accompanying illustration shows Japan's first streamlined 
locomotive. It is a rebuilt C-53 Pacific type, and the only three- 
cylinder locomotive in Japan. It was converted in 16 workin 
days, at a cost of about $800. 
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Japan’s Only Streamlined Locomotive 











Another Advocate of Toll 
Gates on Highways and Waterways 


New York 
To THE EpiTor: 

I have read with intense interest the sensible proposals made 
by the very distinguished railway credit specialist, John Pease 
Norton, in your issue of March 23rd last. I heartily approve of 
each and all of his proposals as most likely to solve the problem 
of taxing all other methods of transportation other than rail- 
roads, including every means from airplanes to boats and motor 
trucks. 

The further proposal of Mr. Norton to lift the burden from 
real estate and place it on those directly benefited is both sound 
and practical, if done in the manner pointed out by Mr. Norton. 
He clearly tells us just how this can be done. 

I sincerely hope Railway Age will follow this important matter 
up and use its influence to see that these valuable proposals get 
somewhere in the public interest. So many of our better men 
hesitate to come forward because they feel it is useless. I feel 
we owe a debt of thanks to Mr. Norton for offering his considered 
opinion based on his long experience. 

Gipson ARNOLDI. 


A Friend of the Diesel Speaks 


To THE EpITorR: 

Mr. Binkerd’s defense of the steam locomotive at the recent 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club was very interesting, 
particularly in the number of straw men that he demolished. His 
major thesis appeared to be high-speed passenger service; he was 
disturbed by the “alleged” high-speed streamlined articulated 
trains, the development of which he placed to the credit of the 
“Diesel people.” 

It is my understanding that this development was originated 
by railroad officers and completed with the assistance of car 
builders. High speed, regardless of the type of the train, is 
determined by the horsepower. Whether the horsepower shall 
come from a central power station, a Diesel engine or a steam 
engine is a question of economics. Any horsepower required is 
possible from any of the three sources, so far as engineering is 
concerned. 

For any type of service, whether passenger, main-line freight 
or switching, there is a definite maximum horsepower require- 
ment at a definite speed. Granting this horsepower, the comparison 
of the characteristics of Diesel and steam power should be that 
the Diesel tractive force increases at slow speeds rather than, as 
is commonly stated by steam advocates, decreases at high speeds. 
In passenger service this favorable Diesel characteristic is of 
little value as it will take as much Diesel horsepower to produce 
tractive force at high speed as steam horsepower, and the extra 
tractive force available at low speeds is of value mainly in 
smoother starting of trains. The best type to choose is again a 
question of economics. 

However, in this discussion passenger service seems relatively 
unimportant as the main competitors of railroads are, and will 
increasingly be, aeroplanes, buses, and private motors. The rail- 
roads’ bread and butter must come from freight service and there 
is where the steam locomotive will have to put up its fight. As 
admitted by Mr. Binkerd, and confirmed by Mr. Ennis, the Diesel 
has a distinct advantage in switching, it being possible to perform 
the same service with a much lower indicated horsepower with 
a Diesel engine than with steam. 

In through freight service this advantage is again of im- 
portance. The controlling horsepower required through freight 
service is generally at from 15 to 20 m.p.h. on the long ruling 
grades. In order to produce the tractive force required for these 
grades it is usually necessary for a steam locomotive to have 
more indicated horsepower than is required for top train speed. 
Therefore, a Diesel locomotive of less maximum horsepower can 
duplicate the service of a steam locomotive of greater indicated 
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horsepower. This advantage is so pronounced that frequently 
the Diesel will duplicate the performance of a road steam loco- 
motive and pusher. 

In all Mr. Binkerd’s comparisons of initial costs he matched 
one steam locomotive with one Diesel locomotive. It is the con- 
tention of Diesel locomotive builders that, owing to their inherent 
characteristics, these locomotives will perform more service in 
a year than a steam locomotive is capable of, and that the only 
correct comparison of capital charges is on the basis of ton-miles 
moved. If their belief in this is incorrect, then there is much in 
favor of Mr. Binkerd’s position. However, time will have to 
prove its correctness, of which they have no doubt. 

Mr. Binkerd also, in his general statement of capital compari- 
son, overlooks the very expensive auxiliaries required for steam 
power, such as water stations, coaling stations, ash pits, turn- 
tables, etc., which are not required with Diesel power and can 
be eliminated with a complete application to any engine division. 

Mr. Binkerd’s somewhat fantastic curves on Diesel engine 
maintenance were completely answered by Mr. Ennis and any 
unprejudiced investigation on roads or industries that have a 
sufficient fleet of Diesel power to have accurate records will 
show that these maintenance costs do not materially increase 
over a period of years. I believe the maintenance figures of the 
Canadian National, Illinois Central, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, and Bush Terminal, all of which have had five or more 
Diesel locomotives for five to ten years, will show a very flat 
maintenance curve and in the case of the Canadian National, 
which has had the greatest number the longest time, show a 
descending curve. 

Of course, there are high spots about every two years, but the 
average for five-year periods will be fairly constant. When we 
talk about the long life of a steam locomotive we all know that 
after twenty years there is practically none of the original ma- 
chine left. If the same shortsighted treatment of obsolescence 
should be applied to Diesel power, the same results could be 
obtained. 

I was impressed by Mr. Binkerd’s fear of the increase in the 
cost of oil, and his assurance that coal was going to remain 
cheap for generations, particularly when he advocated, as a 
competitor for the Diesel engine and as an answer to the rail- 
road problems, an automatic oil-fired steam locomotive that was 
going to use the same fuel as the Diesel. 

I was also interested in a statement from the floor about the 
high-speed Canadian Pacific train between Montreal and Toronto. 
I, having spent some twenty years on the old Grand Trunk, can- 
not resist the temptation of pointing out that this train was run 
by the Canadian National and not the Canadian Pacific. 

L. G. CoLEMAN, 
Manager, Locomotive Department, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Inc. 


New Book 


Proceedings of the American Railway Bridge and Building As- 
sociation for 1934, 202 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Association, 319 North Waller avenue, Cl«- 
cago. Price $2. 


Following its convention in 1930, the Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation held no meeting until October, 1934, so that the present 
volume comprises the first issue of the proceedings in four years. 
The style, makeup and subject-matter follow the precedent of 
previous years, but with 10 committee reports, in addition to a 
paper by C. C. Westfall, engineer of bridges of the [Illinois 
Central, on the power tools used in the construction of the 
Bonnet Carre spillway structures, and several addresses, the 
present volume covers a wide range of subjects. Problems 0! 
the bridge and building officer discussed in the committee re- 
ports include: Maintenance of Ballast Deck Trestles, Guard 
Rails on Bridges, Brush and Spray Painting, Specialized vs. 
General Gangs, Relative Economy of Various Culvert Materials, 
High-Early-Strength Concrete, Safety Measures, Lessons from 


the Depression, Electric Pumping Equipment and Programming 
Work. 
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In the purchase of motive power the real problem is the selec- 


tion of power that best meets your particular transportation 


needs. 
A complete analysis will show the steam locomotive complete- 
ly fills every requirement and can be purchased cheaper than 


any other form of motive power. 


muvee IMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OH! Ogm 
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Supreme Court Finds N.R.A. Codes 
Invalid 


The decision of the Supreme Court ot 
the United States on May 27 holding the 
code-making provisions of section 3 of 
the national industrial recovery act to be 
unconstitutional, followed by the N.R.A. 
announcement that all methods of com- 
pulsory enforcement of the codes would 
be immediately suspended, contains many 
important implications for the railroads. 
The law under which the N.R.A. has 
been functioning was not applied to the 
railroads, because they were already so 
completely regulated under other laws but 
it was applied to their bus and truck 
competitors and also to most of the indus- 
tries from which they purchase materials 
and supplies, with the effect that they esti- 
mated for the recent rate advance case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the cost of their purchases as a 
result of code provisions had been in- 
creased some $137,000,000 a year. The 
fact that industrial wages had been ad- 
vanced under codes also had an effect on 
the negotiations which resulted in the 
restoration of the 10 per cent wage cut. 

The court held, by a unanimous de- 
cision, that under the provisions of the 
law “the discretion of the President in 
approving or prescribing codes, and thus 
enacting laws for the government of trade 
and industry throughout the country, is 
virtually unfettered,” and that “we think 
that the code-making authority thus con- 
ferred is an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power.” It also said: “We 
are of the opinion that the attempt through 
the provisions of the code to fix the hours 
and wages of employees of defendants in 
their intrastate business was not a valid 
exercise of federal power,” and, in con- 
clusion, that “on both the grounds we 
have discussed, the attempted delegation 
of legislative power, and the attempted 
regulation of intrastate transactions which 
affect interstate commerce only indirectly, 
we hold the code provisions here in ques- 
tion to be invalid and that the judgment 
of conviction must be reversed.” 

The N.R.A. law as it now stands ex- 
pires on June 16 and Congress has been 
struggling for some time with efforts to 
frame a statute for continuing it. In the 
light of the decision it was stated by Con- 
gressional leaders that it would be neces- 
sary to rewrite the statute or allow the 
N.R.A. experiment to expire. There was 
some belief that it would be possible to 
rewrite the law in such a way as to pre- 
scribe valid standards setting limits to 
the exercise of the President’s discretion 
and to limit its application to interstate 
commerce. 


Donald R. Richberg, chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, is- 
sued a statement saying that according 
to the opinion of the Supreme Court, the 
Congress did not sufficiently define in the 
law the policy and standards of “the wise 
and beneficent measures which we have 
undertaken,” and that “this decision of 
the court makes codes of fair competition 
unenforceable as a matter of law; and in 
deference to that ruling all methods of 
compulsory enforcement of the codes will 
be immediately suspended.’ However, 
pending the determination of the question 
as to what may be done, he expressed the 
hope that all employers heretofore oper- 
ating under approved codes and all their 
employees will “co-operate in maintaining 
those standards of fair competition in 
commercial and labor relations which have 
been written into the codes.” 

It is understood that the codes adopted 
for the bus and truck industries and the 
setting up of national and state code 
authorities therefor, have had some effect 
in the way of stabilizing competition, al- 
though they have not been effective in 
maintaining minimum rates. Representa- 
tives of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., had appeared before the 
House committee on ways and means last 
week to urge an extension of the N.R.A. 
legislation for two more years but there 
has already been an indication that the 
influence of the trucking code authority 
was lessening in the fact that to the end 
of last week it had succeeded in obtaining 
registration of only 77,082 trucks, or 25.5 
per cent of last year’s total registration. 

In addition to the codes for industries 
from which the railroads purchase such 
general materials as coal, oil, lumber, iron 
and steel, etc., there were codes for vari- 
ous branches of the industries manufac- 
turing materials and supplies especially 
for railroad use, such as cars and locomo- 
tives, locomotive appliances, special track 
equipment, railway and industrial springs, 
railway appliances, railway brass car and 
locomotive journal bearings and castings, 
railway car appliances, chilled car wheels, 
safety appliances, steel tires, etc. 


“Century of Progress” on 5'/2-Hr. 
Schedule 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, on June 
2, will place its “Century of Progress” on 
a 5%-hr. schedule between Chicago and 
St. Louis, Mo. The train will leave Chi- 
cago at 12:15 p. m. instead of 11:25 a. m. 
and will arrive at St. Louis at 5:45 p. m. 
instead of 5:55 p. m. Returning, it will 
leave St. Louis at 12:25 p. m. instead of 
12:04 p. m. and will arrive in Chicago at 
5:55 p. m. instead of 6:34 p. m. 
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Railroad Pensions May Be Governed 
by Social Security Bill 


After careful consideration of the ques- 
tions involved, the Department of Justice 
announced on May 25 that it had deter- 
mined not to file with the Supreme Court 
a petition for rehearing of the railroad 
retirement case, pointing out that in an 
elaborate brief, and also in oral argument, 
the government fully discussed each point 
in the case. Every phase of the case and 
every issue of fact and law urged by the 
government, or which has been emphasized 
by others interested, was fully considered 
and discussed by the court in both the 
majority and minority opinions. There 
have been brought to the attention of the 
department no new issues which could be 
presented to the court; and to the conten- 
tions made by the government in brief and 
in argument it is believed that 
could be added. 

In view of the receipt of numerous let- 
ters and telegrams from individuals and 
organizations, and in view of the general 
public interest expressed in the case, the 
Department of Justice deemed it proper 
to make this announcement. 

The railroad labor executives are press- 
ing a slightly revised substitute for the 
railroad retirement act, which would pro- 
vide special treatment for railroad em- 
ployees, but in the absence of such special 
legislation railroad pensions would be 
placed on the same basis as those in other 
industries if Congress finally passes (and 
if the courts sustain) the social security 
bill, which President Roosevelt has asked 
for as one of the most important features 
of his legislative program. The bill has 
been passed by the House and is now on 
the Senate calendar, having been favorably 
reported by the Senate committee on 
finance, with some changes. As the bill 
was originally planned, an exemption was 
made of railroads, but as passed by the 
House and as reported to the Senate it 
applies to all employees except specified 
classes such as agricultural labor, domestic 
service, casual labor, government employees 
and employees of institutions not operated 
for profit. Similarly the bill provides tor 
systems of unemployment compensation tor 
all industries and a federal tax on em- 
ployers for the purpose, although the sys- 
tems would be operated by the states. 

The bill provides for a federal old-age 
benefit plan, to be administered by a federal 
Social Security Board, and the payment 
of cash benefits to individuals who attain 
the age of 65 proportionate to the total 
amount of wages received for employment 
before the age of 65. The funds are to be 
provided by a federal income tax on em- 
ployees, beginning at 1 per cent of the 
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wages for 1937 and increasing to 3 per 
cent for 1949 and subsequent years, to be 
collected by the employer by deduction 
from wages, and a similar tax on the em- 
ployers. Compensation in excess of $3,000 
a year is not to be counted as wages. The 
old-age benefits are to range from a mini- 
mum of $10 to a maximum of $85 a month 
and are to be first payable in 1942. The 
monthly benefit payment is to be based on 
Y% per cent of the total wages for the first 
$3,000 of total wages received after De- 
cember 31, 1936, 42 per cent of the next 
$42,000 and 144 per cent of all over $45,000. 
If an individual dies before age 65 his 
estate receives a payment equal to 3% per 
cent of his total wages received after 
December 31, 1936. The plan is apparently 
intended to supersede existing voluntary 
pension plans, although there would be a 
considerable period before the new plan 
becomes effective. The scale of benefits 
proposed is less than that asked by the 
labor organizations and even less than that 
of the railroad retirement act, which pro- 
vided a maximum of $120 a month. Some 
railroad pension plans allow as much as 
$150 a month, and the average pension 
paid by the railroads in a recent year was 
$753 for the year. 

The bill also provides for a federal tax 
on emplovers to provide for the unemploy- 
ment compensation ranging from 1 per 
cent for 1936 to 3 per cent in 1938 and 
thereafter, so that the total tax imposed 
on employers by the bill would eventually 
be 6 per cent, or more than the 4 per cent 
provided for initially in the railroad re- 
tirement act. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States has issued a ruling that the Rail- 
road Retirement Board went out of exist- 
ence on May 6, the day the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered its decision 
that the railroad retirement act was un- 
constitutional, and that none of the money 
in its possession might be used for winding 
up its affairs. The money was provided 
by a voluntary contribution by the rail- 
roads. In requesting a ruling, Murray 
Latimer, chairman of the board, pointed 
out that it had accumulated a large volume 
of records in connection with the appli- 
cations filed with it, including many docu- 
ments of importance to the individual ap- 
plicants relating to the proof of their age, 
which should be returned to them. 

“It must follow from the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in this matter,’ Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl said, “that the board and its em- 
ployees have no lawful existence as such 
and hence there is no authority for the 
members of the board or its employees to 
be paid from the fund in question any 
salaries, etc., and also that there is no 
authority for the board or its employees, 
as such, to perform any function whatso- 
ever. The fund involved must remain in 
the ‘railroad retirement fund’ until other- 
wise directed by Congress.” 


Business Association to Hold Mid-Year 
Meeting 


Because of many requests for a mid- 
year meeting, the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation has arranged for two meetings, one 
for the eastern group and another for 
members. That for the eastern 


western 
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group will be held in the West Ballroom 
of the Commodore Hotel, New York, on 
June 7, at 12:30 p. m., when the members 
will be the guests of the Executive com- 
mittee and the Governing Board, while 
that for the western members will be held 
under the same auspices in the Florentine 
Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
June 14, at 12:30 p. m. Both meetings 
will be co-ordinated through the presence 
of the Executive committee and the Gov- 
erning Board. The meetings will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the railroad sit- 
uation, the conditions within the railway 
supply industry and the work of the asso- 
ciation during the past six months. 


Arthur H. Young Awarded Gantt 
Medal 


The Henry Laurence Gantt Medal for 
1935 was awarded to Arthur H. Young, 
vice-president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, at a dinner meeting of the Institute 
of Management, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Friday evening, May 24. The medal 
board is composed of three representatives 
each from the Institute of Management and 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. The award was made “for out- 
standing and creative work in the field 
of industrial relations.” Clarence J. Hicks, 
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of Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., 
told of the important part that Mr. Young 
has played in bringing about better rela- 
tions between employees and employer. The 
presentation of the medal was made by 
Harold V. Coes, of Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Inc., and chairman of the award committee. 


Net Deficit for Two Months, 
$40,423,443 


The 149 Class I railroads have reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a net deficit of $40,423,443 for the first 
two months of 1935, after deductions for 
fixed charges, rentals, etc., and before de- 
preciation and retirements. This compares 
with a net deficit of $25,904,744 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Before 
depreciation and retirements the net deficit 
was $8,316,350, as compared with a net 
income of $5,686,124 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The commission’s 
summary of selected income and balance- 
sheet items for the two months is shown 
in the accompanying table. 

For the first three months of the year 
the net deficit after depreciation and re- 
tirements was $45,450,054. Before de- 
preciation and retirements there was a net 
income of $2,837,989. For the month of 
March there was a net income before de- 
preciation and retirements of $11,278,938, 





















SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


For the month of February 
935 1934 


Compiled from 143 reports (Form IBS) representing 149 steam railways 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 
For the two months of 


Income Items 


$25,719,920 $29,420,777. 1. Net railway operating income......... 
12,243,771 Ee sae see: 2. CUREE DCMS cic cccicciececciccccouse 
37,963,691 41,578,941 3. PLE cc ccwrdecadwscwwows 
10,859,250 10,988,370 4. Rent for leased roads...............+. 
43,381,493 43,204,846 5. Interest deductions ...............-4. 
2,151,206 Dee CCU GS osc onic ckcccoteciices 
56,391,949 55,928,349 7. re 
8. Net income: 
d18,428,258 d 14,349,408 8-01. After depreciation and _ retire- 
MIMD cccccccececconseseccocceee 
d 2,449,269 1,307,861 8-02 Before depreciation and retire- 
ne eee ee eee er ee 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus): 
12,523,950 13,167,177 9.01. On common stock ......cccce0 
2,853,628 2,914,778 9-02. On preferred stock .......... 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Selected Asset Items 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) 


11. Cash 


12. Demand loans and deposits 


13. Time drafts and deposits 


14. Special 


deposits 


15. Loans and bills receivable 


16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 


17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............... 


18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


19. Materials and supplies 
20, Toberest amd Gividewils receivable. ....cccccccccccccccccccecesvce 


21. Rents receivable 
22. Other current assets 


Coe HSE HOE eee ee HEHE EERE e EEE TeEeserEsesese 


23. Teles euaret anseta Citewiag 11 06) 22) ions ciscrcicivcvscdccese 
; f Selected Liability Items 
24. Funded debt maturing within 6 months*.............cccccccees 


25. Loans and bills payable? 


26. Traffic and car-service balances payable............2sseseeeceees 
22. MUGOE BCCOUNES ANd WAGES PAVADIE...... cc ccc eciccvcooscees 
ee, ID CUMIN SUE ooo. cla ino 15st enue adie Side o duis elqetéens 


29. Interest matured unpaid 
30. Dividends matured unpaid 
31. Funded debt matured unpaid 
32. Unmatured dividends declared 
33. Unmatured interest accrued 


34. Unmatured rents accrued 


35. Other current liabilities 
36. Total current liabilities 


37. Tax liabil 
7 


ity (Account 771): 
U. S. Government taxes 


ee | 


37-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes. .........cccseccees 








1935 

$47 047,398 
24,835,500 
71,882,898 
21,784,591 
86,905,555 
3,616,195 
112,306,341 


d 40,423,443 
d 8,316,350 
15,013,709 

3 850 


3,295 


1934 

$60,479,056 
25,896,251 
86,375,307 
21,941,714 
86,803,559 
3,534,778 
112,280,051 


d 25,904,744 


5,686,124 


16,060,318 
3,296,100 


Balance at end of February 


1935 


$ 909,420 
5,550,821 
,584,949 
.702,249 
,162,963 
140,676 
,633,639 
»442,508 
144,367,220 
300,027,943 


ub 
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1934 


$744,080,227 
295,294,637 
36,827,296 
48,236,558 
31,336,729 
7,477,728 
52,069,375 
44,453,226 
137,905,851 
295,149,336 





45,042,616 40,585,993 
3,002,238 2,122,407 
10,696,807 4,366,300 
1,046,354,629 995,852,436 





$234,038,165 


$266,574,919 





318,740,544 
69,919,301 
207,030,880 
84,222,125 
321,987,313 
4,630,567 
278,760,041 
7,296,056 
109,695,932 
32,861,396 
23,329,572 


335,957,454 


——= 





1,468,473,727 


36,021,721 
128,220,639 


1,182,849,896 
ao per 
34,592,970 
140,619,191 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within 6 months after close of month of report. 
+ Includes obligations which mature less than 2 years after date of issue. 


d Deficit. 
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UNIFICATION 








2. “Alan” Interlocking at Fed- 


° eral St. Terminal, Camden. 75- 
R ea d in g lever Electro-Pneumatic Machine. 


Seashore 

















Camden. 35-lever Electro-Pneumatic 
Machine. Tower at left, machine at 


4. “Atlantic” Interlocking Machine = 
and Tower. 111-lever Electro-Pneu- 
matic Machine. Located near new 
Atlantic City Station. » » » 
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signal and interlocking facilities of the 
Seashore Lines of the Pennsylvania 
and Reading Railroads is best demon- 
strated by the fact that, under the uni- 
fied arrangement, five modern “Union” 
Electro-Pneumatic Interlocking Plants 
replace twenty-five old plants, and that 
standardizing on “Union” Coded Con- 
tinuous Four Indication Cab Signals 
permits interchange of equipment and 
unit operation on the two main lines 
from Camden to Winslow Junction 


and thence to Atlantic City. oe ee tanay 



























These changes will bring about more 
expeditious, efficient and economical 
transportation and improve the 
already good relationship between 
the unified Seashore Line and its cus- 
tomers. r 7 ’ rf ’ ’ y 7 










“Union” engineers are at your service 
in connection with any signaling or 
traffic problem. Consult our nearest 


district office. ’ ’ ’ , 4 ’ “ 7. Scene near Camden on the 
Seashore Line. 
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Railroad Reorganization Bill 


Senators Moore and Barbour, of New 
Jersey, have introduced in the Senate a 
bill, S. 2906, to provide for exclusive juris- 
diction of district courts sitting in equity 
over reorganizations of railroads and to 
vest special authority in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relating thereto. 


Central Railway Club 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, July 1, on the Steamship 
Juniata, the boat leaving the G. L. T. dock 
at the foot of Main street, Buffalo, at 5:30 
p.m., Daylight Saving Time, and returning 
at midnight. This will be the fifth annual 
cruise of the club. The tickets, at $2.50 
each, include a cruise on Lake Erie, dinner, 
dancing and entertainment. 


Correction 


Under the schedule of the Blackhawk 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which becomes effective on June 2, the 
train will leave Chicago at 8 p. m. instead 
of 6:30 p. m. and will arrive in St. Paul, 
Minn., at 7:05 a. m. and at Minneapolis 
at 7:45 a. m. as at present, the arrival 
time having been incorrectly reported in 
the Railway Age of May 18. 


1.C.C. to Investigate Failure of State 
Commissions to Allow Surcharges 


On petitions filed by the railroads, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered investigation proceedings as to the 
failure of the state public service commis- 
sions of Georgia and Indiana to authorize 
or permit the intrastate application of the 
emergency increases in freight rates au- 
thorized for interstate traffic in Ex Parte 
No. 115. 
President’s Transportation 
Again Postponed 


The President’s long-promised message 
to Congress on transportation legislation 
has again been postponed to next week, 
it was stated at the White House follow- 
ing the Supreme Court decision on Monday 
in the N. R. A. case, because of the amount 
of attention it would be necessary to give 
to planning for a future course to meet 
the court’s decision. The President stated 
recently that he had practically written 
the message, but it was delayed by the 
maneuvers incident to the defeat of the 
bonus bill. 


Message 


Last Passenger Train on B. & A. 
Branch Carries Railroad Enthusiasts 


Several members of the Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., a national organization of 
persons interested in railroads as a hobby, 
made a trip on May 26 on the last pas- 
senger train to be operated over the Athol 
branch of the Boston & Albany. This 
branch, extending from Springfield, Mass., 
to Athol, was built as a separate railroad 
known as the Springfield, Athol & North- 
eastern. It is now to be abandoned because 
its right-of-way is within territory to be 
flooded by a reservoir being constructed in 
connection with the development of the 
Boston water supply. Train service on 
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the branch has recently consisted of one 
mixed train daily. The May 26 trip of the 
Railroad Enthusiasts group was made on 
a special train which ran from Springfield 
to Athol, thence over a short stretch of 
the Boston & Maine to Baldwinville and 
then down the Ware River branch of the 
Boston & Albany to Palmer and back to 
Springfield, a distance of approximately 
115 miles. 


Hiawatha Placed in Regular Service 


With christening ceremonies and a radio 
broadcast, the Hiawatha, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was placed 
in regular service between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities on May 29. During the 
half-hour before departure, Jeannie Dixon, 
daughter of W. B. Dixon, general pas- 
senger agent, christened the train, and H. 
A. Scandrett, president, and E. J. Kelly, 
mayor of Chicago, delivered dedicatory 
speeches. These events, together with 
music and singing by the “Westerners” 
and the sound of the departing train, 
were broadcast from the Union station 
at Chicago over station WLS. At Minne- 
apolis, Minn., appropriate ceremonies like- 
wise were held on the departure of the 
corresponding train southbound, the 
mayor of that city participating. 

For four weeks prior to May 29, the 
trains were operated in test runs and were 
exhibited at key cities where 138,310 per- 
sons passed through them. On May 24, 
one of the trains was used by the Traffic 
Club of Chicago to carry 259 of its 
members to Milwaukee, Wis., for a joint 
luncheon with the Traffic Club of that 
city. The train left Chicago at 11:30 
a.m. and arrived at Milwaukee at 12:39 
p.m., having covered the 85 miles in 69 
min. For the 20 miles between Deerfield, 
Ill., and Mayfair on the return journey, 
the train traveled at 106 to 108 miles per 
hour. At the luncheon in Milwaukee, H. 
A. Scandrett, president of the railroad, 
discussed the purpose of the train, while 
Norman C. Naylor, vice-president of the 
American Locomotive Company, explained 
the properties of the new locomotive and 
the value of steam power in maintaining 
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the high speeds being demanded by the 
public. 

In announcing the Hiawatha to the pub- 
lic, advertisements are being published in 
70 newspapers throughout the country. 
In Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, full-page color advertisements 
are being used, while in other cities half- 
page and 600-line announcements are em- 
ployed. In some cities follow-up copy is 
being run. In addition, local magazines 
are being used in key cities and distinctive 
direct mail pieces are being sent to busi- 
ness men and ticket agents. This is, ac- 
cording to reports, the second time a rail- 
road has used color in regular newspaper 
advertising and the first time it has been 
used on such an extensive basis. 

In arranging the schedule of the Hia- 
watha, several factors were taken into con- 
sideration. A study of traffic require- 
ments established 12:30 p.m. departure 
from Minneapolis and 7:30 p.m. arrival 
at Chicago and 1 p.m. departure 
Chicago and 8 p.m. arrival at Minneapolis. 
Stops arranged at Milwaukee, Wis., Port- 
age, New Lisbon, LaCrosse, Winona, 
Minn., and St. Paul, likewise, were the 
result of study. The stop at Milwaukee 
protects north and south traffic to and 
from that point, while that at Portage 
affords connections with service to and 
from Madison, Wis., Janesville and Beloit 
and vicinity. The New Lisbon stop af- 
fords connections with the Valley division 
line and to Northern Wisconsin resorts, 
while the stops at LaCrosse and Winona 
serve business at those points. With 
these stops, the schedule of the train aver- 
ages 63.1 miles per hour for the entire 
distance of 509.9 miles between Chicago 
and St. Paul. For the 85 miles from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, the average is 68 
miles per hour and for the 43.1 miles 
between New Lisbon and Portage 74 miles 
per hour. Between stops the trains oper- 
ate at speeds of 80 to 90 miles per hour. 


from 


1.C.C. Report on Terminal Services 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 28 made public a report in con- 
nection with Part II of its investigation 
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ADVANTAGES 


1. Minimized corrosion—particularly 
pitting. 2. Better base for galvanizing or 
other protective coatings. 3. Full delivery 
capacity—less friction loss. 4. No dam- 
age to valve seats; no clogging of small 
orifices. 5. Greater strength at the weld 
—due to the extra rolling in the process. 


All National Galvanized Pipe is given a special chromate treatment to resist discol- 
oration and the formation of white rust. This patented process preserves that smooth 
Blistening surface or metallic lustre which is characteristic of good galvanizing. 
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NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 


AGE 26 


HERES ONE SURE WAY 
THAT RAILROAD/ CAN 


Save Money | 


Standardize on NaTIONAL Scale Free Pipe for locomotives and 
cars! This will eliminate frequent interruptions to service on 
account of repairs and replacements, due to corrosion, or to 
clogged up airbrake lines, etc. The clean, smooth surfaces of 
this pipe have no scale to break off and start these troubles 
because the NaTIONAL Scale Free Process (applied to butt- 
weld sizes 14 to 3-inch) eliminates the scale. This process 
was developed by National Tube Company and has made 
NATIONAL the outstanding pipe value for railway service. 
Read the 5 outstanding advantages listed to the left, they sum 
up the reasons why this pipe gives assurance of longer life, 
better service, and greater economy. For your next require- 
ments be economical—play safe at the start—insist on 
NATIONAL— The Original Scale Free Pipe. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors—COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Francisco, Calif 
Export Distributors—UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York, N. Y. 


SPELLERIZED 
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of practices of carriers affecting operat- 
ing revenues or expenses, Ex Parte No. 
104. This part of the investigation re- 
lated to terminal services in connection 
with industries and the commission issued 
a series of findings that: 

i. When a carrier is prevented from 
performing an uninterrupted service to the 
points of loading or unloading within the 
confines of an industrial plant because of 
some action or disability of the industry 
or its plant, the carrier’s duty with re- 
spect to the delivery or receipt of cars 
does not extend beyond the point of in- 
terruption or interference, and any allow- 
ance to the industry for performing the 
service beyond such points or the per- 
formance of service by the carrier beyond 
such points without proper charge is un- 
lawful in violation of section 6 of the act. 

2. At many industries delivery and re- 
ceipt of freight is effected by carriers on 
interchange tracks because of interference 
or interruption to the work of both the 
industry and the carrier which would be 
encountered beyond such tracks. Under 
such circumstances, delivery or receipt on 
such tracks constitutes delivery or re- 
ceipt under the line-haul rates. 

3. When the spotting service at an in- 
dustry requires a service in excess of that 
required in making simple placement or 
the equivalent of team track spotting, such 
service is in excess of that required of a 
common carrier under its line-haul rate, 
and any allowance to the industry for 
performing such service or the perform- 
ance thereof by the carrier without 
charge over and above the line-haul rate 
is unlawful in violation of section 6 of 
the act. 

4. The payment by respondents of al- 
lowances to individual industries for the 
performance of spotting service at the 
latter’s convenience, or the assignment by 
respondents of locomotives to perform 
similar service without charge, dissipates 
respondents’ funds and revenues, to be not 
in conformity with efficient and economical 
management as contemplated by the inter- 
state commerce act, and not in the public 
interest. 


First Agency Certificate Awarded by 
Business Publishers 


Roy S. Durstine, acting for the adver- 
tising agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, of which he is vice-president, re- 
ceived the first Certificate of Agency Rec- 
ognition ever awarded by the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at a meeting of 125 
representatives and publishers of this asso- 
ciation, held at the Lotos Club, New York, 
May 27. Presentation was made by Presi- 
dent Everit Terhune of the A. B. P. 

In presenting this certificate, President 
Terhune expressed the satisfaction of A. 
B. P. members at the friendliness and 
spirit of fair play which marked the atti- 
tude of this agency toward the business 
press. Practically every account, whose 
advertising is handled by his agency, be- 
lieves in and makes use of business paper 
space as an essential part of its advertising 
program, Mr. Durstine said, in accepting 
the certificate. It is because of this policy, 
he added, that Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn placed more pages of advertising 
with member publications of the Asso- 
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ciated Business Papers than any other 
agency in the country during each of the 
past four years. 


Approximately 250 other 


advertising 





President Terhune of the A. B. P. Presenting 
the Certificate to Mr. Durstine 


agencies, now meeting requirements of the 
Associated Business Papers for recogni- 
tion, are to receive their certificates in the 
near future. 


1. C. C. Declines to Impose Labor 
Conditions in Trackage Right Case 


Following a reargument sought by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a report affirming that previously made by 
Division 4 authorizing the Chicago Great 
Western to operate under trackage rights 
over certain tracks of the Kansas City 
Southern in and near Kansas City, Mo., 
without imposing conditions asked by the 
brotherhood to protect the employment of 
employees affected. Under the plan each 
carrier expected to realize savings of ap- 
proximately $7,200 a year, 16 station em- 
ployees suffered reductions in their rates 
of pay, and 10 were deprived of employ- 
ment. 

The brotherhood had argued that the 
application should have been dismissed be- 
cause the operation was undertaken pri- 
marily without the commission’s authori- 
zation, and that it was contrary to exist- 
ing labor agreements under the railway 
labor act, contrary to that act and to the 
emergency railroad transportation act, and 
against the public interest. If the appli- 
cation were granted it asked that condi- 
tions be imposed to protect the employees’ 
interests. The commission held that that 
application did not involve a consolidation 
or unification of terminals, that it contem- 
plated merely the joint use of the less- 
than-carload freight station of the K. C. S. 
on a contract and user basis, that the ap- 
plication was properly filed under section 
1(18) of the interstate commerce act 
rather than under section 5(4), and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was without 
jurisdiction to impose conditions as sought 
by the brotherhood or conditions similar 
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thereto. Commissioners Porter and Me- 
Manamy dissented on the ground that con- 


ditions should have been attached and 
Commissioner Splawn, dissenting, held 


that there was no occasion for the appli- 
cation. 

The majority report took the position 
that resort may not properly be had to the 
emergency act in this case as the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction applies only aiter 
the co-ordinator has issued an order, and 
no order was issued by him in connection 
with the transaction. 


1. C. C. Report on Rail-Bus Collision 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 27 made public the report of W. J. 
Patterson, director of the Bureau of 
Safety, on the collision between a passen- 
ger train and a school bus on the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Rockville, Md., on April 
11, which resulted in the death of 14 
students who were riding in the bus. The 
conclusions reached are that: 

“This accident was caused by a school 
bus being driven upon a railroad crossing 
at grade directly in front of a rapidly- 
approaching train, due primarily to the 
failure of the driver to take adequate pre- 
cautions before starting over the crossing, 
and to inadequate protection of the cross- 
ing which resulted from failure of respon- 
sible authorities to enforce, and of the 
railroad company to obey, the law requir- 
ing maintenance of a watchman until 12 
o'clock midnight.” 

The following 
made: 

1. That responsible authorities take 
necessary steps to enforce the existing 
laws, regulations or ordinances regarding 
protection required to be provided at 
grade crossings within their respective jur- 
isdictions. 

2. That continuous crossing protection 
be provided permanently at this point, by 
watchmen, flashing lights, or other visual 
signal devices to give warning at all times 
when a train is approaching. 

3. That responsible authorities see to 
it that all holders of contracts for the 
transportation of students by bus are thor- 
oughly informed and instructed regarding 
the requirement that all buses must be 
brought to a full stop at least 25 feet from 
any grade crossing and that the driver 
must be sure there is no danger from ap- 
proaching trains or cars before attempting 
to drive his bus across the tracks, and 
then take adequate measures to insure 
that this requirement is rigidly enforced 
and obeyed. 

4. That front-end construction of mo- 
tor vehicles should provide the driver with 
a full view to each side as well as to the 
front. 

5. That, whenever practicable, buses 
should be routed so as to avoid grade 
crossings which are not protected by 
watchmen, or devices to give visual warn- 
ing at all times when a train is approach- 
ing. é 

“The evidence developed as a result of 
the investigation of this accident clearly 
shows that there is no reasonable excuse 
to be offered for its occurrence,” the re- 
port says. “Even though the driver did 
not know anything about the requirement 
of the school board that he stop betore 
passing over grade crossings, it was his 


recommendations are 
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duty to take the precautions which every 
driver should take before entering upon a 
crossing, and had he done so in this case, 
or had the protection required by law ac- 
tually been provided, the accident would 
beyond reasonable doubt have been pre- 
vented. The bus should have been stopped 
and the driver should have made certain 
that it was safe to proceed; the railroad 
company was required by law to maintain 
a watchman during that part of the day 
within which this accident occurred, and 
responsible state or local authorities should 
have seen to it that this requirement of 
law was enforced.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Air Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, Y 
Attiep Raitway Supprty AssociaTion.—F. W. 





Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master_Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers” Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIcERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTS. — E. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 17, 1935, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 18-20, 
1935, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
AcEents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 17- 18, 1936. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, IIl. Annual 
meeting, October 15-17, 1935, Clift Hotel, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 15- 47, 1935, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstituTeE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. — 
E. H. Gurton, Megr., Land Settlement and 
Development, C. N. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
— meeting, December 5-6, 1935, Chicago, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EpiTors’ Assocta- 
TION.—John Ferrick, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, 2108 Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMEN’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, 
New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


Venton, 


October, 1935, 


S Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
7 ‘Railroad Division —Marion B. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, a. 


Spring meeting, June 19-21, 1935, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AMERICAN TrRANsItT Assocration.—Guy C. Hecker, 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, during week of September 23, 1935, 
Atlantic City, N. J 

AMERICAN Woop PRrRESERVERS’ AssocraTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton. D. C. Annual meeting, January 28-30, 
1936, Memphis, Tenn. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
Forster, Transportation 
Ee. C. 


RarLroaps.—H. J. 
Bldg., Washington, 
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Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
iownes, Vice-President, Transpor- 

tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Division 1.—Operating.—J. C. ye, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section.—R. %. Wells, 

Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, 1935, Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, lll. 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
Y. Annual meeting, June 10-11, 
1935, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. 

Protective Section. ll C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 5-6, 1935, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 


Ind. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, October 15-16, 1935, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 


A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
25-27, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Division 11.—Transportation——G. W. 


rr 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill 


Division IV. — Engineering. — E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, [ll]. Annual meeting, March 10- 


12, 1936, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


Construction and Maintenance Sec- 
tion—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 


meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section. —E. H. Fritch, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Signal Section.—R. ‘HH. ‘Ss Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 . Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 26-27, 
1935, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. Jj. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, July 
23-24, 1935, Chicago, Ill 
Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 


Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.— 
George M. Campbell, ne 
Bldg., Washington, D. 

Car- Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 


a apmeamenae Bldg., Washington, 
Traffic Department.—A. F. 
Vice-President, 
Washington, D. C : 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 


Cleveland, 
Transportation Bldg., 


tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 


AssoctIaTIon OF Rartway CrLaim Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims, Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 1936, 


St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 

BRIDGE AND BUILDING SuPPLyY MEn’s AsSOCIA- 


tion.—L. F. Flanagan, Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany, Room 1158, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, IIl. Meets with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ AssoOcIATION.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, III. 

Car ForeMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF St. Lours, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

CENTRAL RatLway CLUB OF a 3 
Reed, 1817 >" Statler, McKinley Square, 





Buffalo, N. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, : 
CINCINNATI RatLway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND RatLway Crus.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 
Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings tem- 
porarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RarILroAD MAsterR BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 
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INTERNATIONAL. Ratitway Fuet_ Assoctation.— 
: A Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi. 
cago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’s As. 
SOCIATION.—Wm, Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borer’ Makers’ ASSOCIATION.—A,.  F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UviLt- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 15. 
18, 1935, Nashville, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RAILWwAy APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 9-12, 1936, The Coliseum, 
Chicago, IIl. 

NaTIonaL SaFeTy Councit.—Steam Railroad Sec- 
tion (see Safety Section, Association of 
American Railroads). 

New Enctanp Rairtroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr. 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 





New York Rattroap CLus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July a_i August, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York, : 

——— F sean a William S. Wollner, 


O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Reegu- 
a meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San_ Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting July at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

RaItway ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
(Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads. ) 

Rattway Business AssociaTion.—P. H. Middle. 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
November, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, II. 

Rattway Cus oF PitTspurGH. —J. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RatLway ELectricAL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ 
—— —Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 

Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
a Bn Electrical Engineers. 

RAILWay FrreE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting, October 15-16, 
1935, Baltimore, Md. 

RAILway SuPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads, 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery _Company, 30 Church St., New York, 

. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R., Division I. 

RAILW: AY TIE AssocraTion.—I. C. Rowe, 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
RAILWAY TREASURY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 

W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 20-21, 1935, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 17-19, 1935, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

S1cnaL APPLIANCE AssocrIaTion.—G. 
Waterbury Battery Company, 
New York, y. Meets 
Signal Section. 

SocIETY OF OFFICERS, 


A. Nelson, 
30 Church St., 
with A. A. R., 


UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 


RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 5-6, 1935, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RarLtway CiuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November. Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE 
cERS.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForEMEN Svupptiers’ AssocraTion.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.—R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 


OrFrFl- 
R., At- 


Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
except July, August and September, Royal 


York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Svupprty Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTIon.—W._ 0. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WESTERN RAILW .uB.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Il]. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 
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Supply Trade 





Harry O. Ames, formerly associated 
with the Crane Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed representative of Rawl- 
plug Company, Inc., New York, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ralph W. Payne, 613 Fifteenth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed by the Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, to represent its 
railroad sales division on several eastern 
and all southeastern railroads. 


Samuel G. Allen, secretary of the 
Superheater Company, New York, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee to succeed Joel S. Coffin, de- 
ceased, and Thomas F. Morris, assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treasurer has 
been elected secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, 


Newton P. Selover has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative, Railway 
Sales Division of the Consolidated 
Ashcroft Hancock Company, Inc., 
subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, succeeding 
Fred J. Wilson who has retired. Mr. 
Selover’s headquarters are at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


A. M. Candy has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer on the staff of the Hollup 
Corporation, Chicago, manufacturers of 
welding wire and supplies and steam rail- 
road distributors for Westinghouse arc 
welders. He will be engaged in the de- 
velopment of welding machines and other 





A. M 


Candy 


equipment and research and development 
work in improved welding practice, with 
particular reference to the application of 
welding to railroad requirements. Mr. 
Candy is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska and has been associated with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company for several years. In the 
Westinghouse engineering department he 
has been engaged in the solution of elec- 
trical problems involving motion picture 
projection, storage battery locomotives and 
arc welding. He has been associated with 
such developments as the first multiple 
story welded building, which was con- 
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structed in 1926 at the Westinghouse 
Works at Sharon, Pa., the first arc welded 
railroad bridge at Turtle Creek, Pa., and 
the construction of the Westinghouse en- 
gineering laboratory at East Pittsburgh, 
a. 


OBITUARY 


Loy S. Dromgold, part owner of 
Dromgold & Glenn, Chicago, died in that 
city on May 25, following a heart attack. 


Russell Wallace, president of Crerar, 
Adams & Co., Chicago, died in that city 
on May 25, following a heart attack. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


THe Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, City 
or New York, has opened bids for 250 
steel passenger cars for subway service and 
5 extra motor trucks and 5 extra trailer 
trucks, and has also opened separate bids 
for a lot of 500 cars and 10 extra motor 
trucks and 10 extra trailer trucks. The 
bids were as follows: 


250 5 5 
Complete Motor Trailer 
Cars, Trucks, Trucks, 
Company Each Each Each 
Pressed Steel... .....-. $37,540 $8,460 $2,035 
American Car '‘& Foun- 

De - ewe petwwaw «4% 37,690 8,433 2,029 
Pullman-Standard ... 37,765 8,445 2,038 
Bethlehem Steel...... 38,900 8,995 2,150 

500 10 10 
Complete Motor Trailer 
ars, Trucks, Trucks, 

Company Each Each Eac 
Pullman-Standard .... $37,740 $8,420 $2,011 

American Car & Foun- 

a ee ee 37,790 8,425 2,015 
Bethlehem Steel...... 38,950 8,985 2,145 
Premed Steels .cccs. Nobid Nobid Nobid 


Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 4. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for about 500 tons of steel for its main 
station at Syracuse, N. Y. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION 
Company has ordered three 40-passenger 
street-car type buses from the American 
Car & Foundry Motors Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue AtcuHison, Topeka & SANTA FE 
has placed an order with the Evans Prod- 
ucts Company, Detroit, Mich., to equip 50 
of its 50-ft. freight cars with new type 
Evans auto-loaders for loading dual-wheel 
and heavy duty motor trucks. The com- 
pany’s lighter model for passenger car and 
light truck shipment is already installed 
in more than 21,000 freight cars. 
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Financial 





BattimorE & Onto. — Abandonment— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon that 
portion of its Grafton-Belington branch 
extending from a point near Park, W. Va., 
southward to Berryburg Junction, 20 miles; 
and to acquire and operate a line extending 
from Berryburg Junction northerly to a 
connection with its Parkersburg-Grafton 
branch, about 1.3 miles west of Grafton— 
the new line to be approximately 123 
miles long. The new line is to be con- 
structed for the B. & O. by the federal 
government in lieu of the line to be aban- 
doned, the abandonment being made nec- 
essary by the construction of a dam in 
connection with the government’s project 
of flood control for the Pittsburgh area 
and the canalization of the lower Monon- 
gahela river. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—Exchange Offer 
Extended.—This company has extended its 
offer to exchange its 5 per cent extension 
bonds for a like amount of 4 per cent 
convertible consolidated refunding mort- 
gage bonds. As of May 20, holders of 
$1,239,000 of a total of $1,700,000 of ex- 
tension bonds had accepted the exchange 
offer. The extension bonds mature from 
1937 to 1939, and the new issue matures 
in 1951. 


Cuicaco GreAT WeEsTERN.—Trackage 
Rights—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has affirmed the decision of its 
Division 4 permitting this company to 
operate over 4,200 ft. of track of the Kan- 
sas City Southern in Kansas City, using 
the l.c.l. freight station of the K. C. S. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks con- 
tested the finding of Division 4, contend- 
ing, among other things, that the labor 
provisions of the Emergency - Transporta- 
tion Act applied. The I. C. C. found 
against this contention, holding that the 
Emergency Act deprived it of no jurisdic- 
tion under section 1(18) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Commissioners Porter 
and McManamy dissented, holding that 
provision should be made in the order to 
protect the employees. Commissioner 
Splawn dissented, holding that no certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity was 
needed for the proposed operation. 


Cuicaco, MirwavukeE, St. Paur & Pa- 
ciric.—Reorganization Plan—An_ outline 
of a reorganization plan has been drawn 
up by directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific and presented to large 
security holders for discussion. The plan 
provides: 

(1) That the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern first and refunding bonds 
remain undisturbed. 

(2) That the $135,000,000 issue of gen- 
eral mortgage bonds maintain its mortgage 
position, but receive only two-thirds of its 
interest at a fixed rate and the remainder 
contingent upon earnings, but cumulative, 
this arrangement to continue for five years, 
after which all interest would become 
fixed. 

(3) That the adjustment bonds and their 
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TOUGH 





Higher boiler pressures, increased motive 
force and greater speed demand the toughest 
steel for safety. Piston rods, side rods, crank 
pins, axles and guides must be of alloy steel. 
Only in alloy steel can the utmost shock and 
fatigue resistance and toughness be obtained. 
But what is the best alloy steel to use? 

Since 1906 Electromet has been developing 
and perfecting alloy steels. It has studied the 


fields of application for the many types of 
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ror LOUGH JOBS 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


AGE : 29 


STEELS 





alloy steels. It has shown the way to use these 
steels correctly. 

During this time Electromet has collected 
a vast amount of information on alloy 
steels. This is yours for the asking. It is not 
biased in favor of any one composition or 
producer. Electromet Engineers are glad to 
give you all the information you desire on the 


use of alloys and alloy steels. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporat 


UCC) 


R CARBIDE and CARBON BUILDING 
f +f 30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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back interest be replaced with new pre- 
ferred stock. 

(4) That present preferred and com- 
mon stocks receive new common shares. 
One share of new common would be ex- 
changed for each share of preferred stock 
now outstanding, but the par value would 
be trimmed from $100 to $25. One share 
of new common would be exchanged for 
each three shares of the old common stock. 

(5) That the new preferred stock share 
in assets and dividends up to 5 per cent, 
after which the new common stock would 
share on a per share basis. 

(6) That the maturity dates of equip- 
ment trust certificates be spread out. The 
tentative plan is to pay 20 per cent of the 
certificates at maturity and an additional 
20 per cent each succeeding year until the 
obligations have been fulfilled. 

The entire plan is tentative and so far 
has been presented only to large security 
holders, which comprise insurance compa- 
nies and savings banks. It is hoped that a 
sufficiently large proportion of the holders 
of the senior liens will have agreed on a 
plan by July 1 and that a proposition can 
then be put forward. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, Minneapotts & 
OmauHA.—A bandonment.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a line extending from 
Stillwater Junction, Minn., to a point near 
Stillwater, 2.3 miles. 


Marine Centrat.—Bonds.— The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Portland & Rumford Falls to is- 
sue $300,000 of 4 per cent debenture cou- 
pon bonds to be delivered to the Maine 
Central at par in reimbursement for ex- 
penditures made by it to pay maturing 
bonds of the subsidiary company. The 
Maine Central has been authorized to 
guarantee the new issue. 


MeripIAN & BiGBee River—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized a loan of $240,748 
to the trustee of this company for con- 
struction and maintenance materials, trus- 
tees certificates to be issued for collateral. 


Mosite & Onw.—R. F. C. Loan —The 
receiver has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a three-year ex- 
tension of the loan for $877,599. 


MoNONGAHELA.—Securities—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $1,245,000 of 
capital stock to be delivered to the pro- 
prietary companies in payment for ad- 
vances; and to issue and sell $12,000,000 
of first mortgage, Series A, bonds, the 
proceeds to be used to retire $5,835,000 of 
outstanding bonds and to repay advances 
for capital purposes. The proprietary 
companies—the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie—will guarantee the bond issue, for 
which a sinking fund is provided, and it 
will be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 99%, 
which will make the average annual cost 
to the railroad approximately 4.05 per 
cent. Commissioner Porter dissented be- 
cause of the increase in funded debt in- 
volved, saying that “the financing here 
approved is exactly that which is in great 
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degree responsible for the financial diffi- 
culties in which so many of our railroads 
now find themselves.” 


PitrspurcH & West VirciIn1a.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the extension for three 
years of a loan of $3,771,788 of this com- 
pany which matured on May 28—with the 
provision that loans from the Pennroad 
Corporation and the New York banks to 
which this company is indebted in the 
amount of $2,662,500 shall be extended for 
a similar period of time. Commissioner 
Mahaffie dissented from the finding of the 
majority that the collateral pledged for 
these loans with the R.F.C. constitutes 
adequate security. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Not to Pay Interest. 
—This company, it is reported, will not 
pay on June 1 interest on bonds due March 
1 and which will be defaulted at the end 
of the 90 days’ period of grace. A plan for 
reorganizing the capital structure of the 
company is in preparation. 


Dividends Declared 


Baltimore & Cumberland Valley Extension.— 
$1.75, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 29. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—70c. quarterly, 
July 1 to holders of record June 7. 

Reading.—2nd Preferred, 50c, quarterly, pay- 
able July 11 to holders of record June 20. 


payable 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last 
week 


Last 
year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. . 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. : 73. 8.25 


41.50 


Railway 
Officers 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. Jefferies, freight claim agent on the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been transferred to 
Vancouver, B. C., succeeding F. K. 
Clarke, who has in turn been transferred 
to Montreal. 


TRAFFIC 


W. L. McMorris, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been given a leave of absence for one year 
because of ill health, H. E. Pleasants, 
division passenger agent at Raleigh, N. C., 
has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Atlanta. C. G. Ward has 
been appointed division passenger agent at 
Raleigh, succeeding Mr. Pleasants. H. T. 
Denning has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent at Birmingham, Ala., suc- 
ceeding J. W. Jamison, resigned. 


Merle W. Dancy, traffic representative 
for the Missouri Pacific Lines at Los An- 
geles, Cal., who has been promoted to 
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perishable traffic manager at St. Louis, 
Mo., as noted in the Railway Age of May 
25, began his railway career in 1911, when 
he entered the service of the Chicago & 
Alton (now the Alton) as a passenger 
agent at Kansas City, Mo. Five years 
later Mr. Dancy was promoted to division 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 


‘5 


Merle W. Dancy 


Springfield, Ill., later being transferred to 
St. Louis. In 19-0, he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Alton at Peoria, Ill. 
being further advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at St. 
Louis in 1924. Five years later Mr. 
Dancy was promoted to executive general 
agent, with the same headquarters, hold- 
ing this position until September, 1929, 
when he left railway service to accept a 
position as state manager for the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles. In February, 1934, 
Mr. Dancy re-entered railway service as 
a representative of the freight traffic de- 
partment of the Missouri Pacific Lines at 
Los Angeles. He was holding this posi- 
tion at the time of his recent appointment 
as perishable traffic manager. 


OPERATING 


A. Gorman, agent on the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Mattoon, Ill., has been promoted 
to trainmaster of the Champaign district 
of the Illinois division, with headquarters 
at Champaign, IIl., succeeding O. H. Mc- 
Farlin, who has been transferred to the 
Memphis division, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. McFarlin replaces 
T. D. Beven, who has been transferred 
to the newly-created position of train- 
master of the Paducah district, Paducah 
Terminal and East Cairo districts of the 
Kentucky division, with headquarters at 
Paducah, Ky. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


A. E. Perlman, formerly a roadmaster 
on the Northern Pacific and more recently 
connected with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant eng! 
neer maintenance of way of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 
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Item 

Average number of miles op- 
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Revenues: 
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All other transportation.. 
| eee eee 
Joint facility—Cr. ....... 
Joint facility—Dr. ....... 
Railway operating reve- 
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Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
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Maintenance of equipment* 
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Miscellaneous operations... 
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Transportation for invest- 
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Net revenue from railway op- 
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Railway operating income 
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Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
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Net railway operating in- 
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Ratio of expenses to revenues 
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* Includes: 
Depreciation 
ROGVOMIETNE 6.66.0 60ccss sews 
Maintenance of equipment be- 

fore depreciation and 
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Net railway operating income 
before depreciation and 
retirements 
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@ Includes accruals on account of pensions. as follows: Under Federal Retirement Act, $2,747, 
excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to onverating expense 
Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, 

c Tneludes $2,380.326 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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RAILWAY AGE 
Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 145 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses representing 149 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1935 AND 1934 
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Southern District 
A! 
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1935 1934 
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¢ 27,736,579 € 27,440,067 
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2,435,036 2,196,706 
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179,551 181,904 
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Deficit or other reverse items. : 2 . 
e Includes accruals on account of pensions. as follows: Under Federal Retirement Act, $8,131, 
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104,374 
282,842,129 
89,801.428 
24,158,087 
87,304 
65,556,037 
10,052,603 
5,051,096 
50.452,338 
75.90 
20.733.988 
109,036 


54,350,218 


71,295,362 


1934 
59,087 


$110,629.044 
16,529,691 


138,566,986 


12,127,100 
27,029,626 
2,728,622 
49,619,416 
1,097,789 
5,384,711 


1,666,416 
26,510,109 
70.67 


6,860,451 
89,669 


20,079,506 


33,460,299 


59,140 
$293.262.480 


48,720,88 
8,825,778 


15,992,444 
126,397 
75,508,024 


to 


97,917,289 
25,244,040 
132,118 
72,541,131 
10,598,132 
4,954,731 
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excludes pension accruals held in susnense and not charged to operatine expenses. 
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Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, $8,698,326. 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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: : : Ton-miles (thousands) Average number of 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles locomotives on line 
Average rc ~— — c Gross Net 
miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue erv- Un- Per cent 
road Train- an . (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- serv- unserv- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders' revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1935 402 125,666 130,420 8,816 3,084 69.3 159,877 54,981 54 41 43.8 11 
1934 402 153,605 158,993 10,354 3,612 65.5 191,633 65.415 65 38 «365 ~= ol 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 2,016 283,833 316,999 29,560 9,297 68.6 503,825 182,803 98 122 55.6 2 
1934 2,022 300,026 343,335 33,706 10,115 64.7 579,366 213,647 141 142 50.1 17 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf..... 1935 2,045 336,639 411,011 19,156 11,015 66.1 594,724 214,889 195 109 35.8 22 
1934 2,044 417,377 507,029 31,984 12,540 60.4 736,420 269,212 194 160 45.2 os 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1935 835 209,222 286,093 32,694 7,151 62.4 452,142 208,663 240 36 13.0 146 
1934 848 245,160 338,442 45,144 8,011 58.9 531,833 245,476 237 33 12.1 117 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 1935 992 348,118 389,536 47,879 11,447 66.9 660,358 258,697 178 83 31.7 51 
1934 992 394,998 438,251 54,654 12,203 63.6 735,311 291,193 182 75 29.1 30 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1935 2,305 658,132 689,634 41,041 27,541 63.6 1,685,621 644,855 298 178 37.5 88 
1934 2,315 772,472 811,317 65,649 30,166 61.1 1,905'178 731.756 312 178 364 51 
Grand Trunk Western...... 1935 1,007 247,775 250,684 3,268 6,717 59.8 409,535 137,465 70 70 49.7 a 
1934 1,008 262,366 265,896 3,296 6,758 60.2 413,200 141,557 68 82 55.0 — 
BA VOREE ccccccsesees 1935 1,335 384,781 408,964 36,031 11,753 63.1 720,883 272,801 169 139 45.1 13 
1934 1,335 443,449 468,298 43,522 13,006 61.8 817,381 328,672 175 140 44.5 7 
Michigan Central ......... 1935 1,971 447,431 «449,445 25,452 «15,201 59.9 906,735 285,114 131 46 261 13 
1934 1,967 469,558 += 471,841 +=—-19.816 ~=—-:15,507 59.6 ~—- 922884 299841 133 49 269 14 
New York Central......... 1935 6,385 1,534,565 1,640,102 123,899 54,950 60.9 3,585,125 1,534,108 535 443 45.3 23 
1934 6,418 1,667,170 1,801,013 131,531 59,298 57.8 3'991'561 _—_1/680°812 567 491 464 11 
New York, Chi. & St. L.....1935 1,661 448,005 450,426 4,976 15,451 62.5 951,439 368,122 134 35 20.9 37 
1934 1,661 541,003 544,108 6,508 16,083 60.4 986,484 355,794 128 49 27.4 12 
Pere Marquette ........... 1935 2,096 365,549 384,804 4,679 9.455 59.3 603,230 226,043 108 42 28.3 2 
1934 2,119 406,871 426,201 4,917 9,897 57.7 655.696 247,385 114 3925.3 6 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.......- 1935 234 75,834 78,130 64 3,073 56.8 262,339 142,400 32 39 55.0 6 
1934 234 80,645 82,682 954 3.342 55.3 292°396 159,606 31 38 455.0 2 
IE cick esac a Gre ere caretlie’ 1935 2,435 606,200 617,310 11.846 18,414 61.2 1,089,315 360,639 154 179 53.8 22 
1934 2,445 600,672 609,857 11,803 18,078 60.8 1,083,393 352,392 170 176 50.8 52 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1935 6,321 1,400,563 1,716,478 196,430 42,487 61.0 2,936,148 1,337,430 735 570 43.7. «114 
1934 6,263 1,500,143 1,853,385 219,954 43,667 58.9 3,088,749 1,394,031 715 614 46.2 26 
Big Four Lines........... 1935 2.711 629,868 (646,255 28,216 18,937 61.0 1.251.019 565,195 201 149 426 ~—«10 
1934 2,655 643,578 666,400 29,120 19.004 60.0 1.255.216 560,955 221 144 39.5 8 
Central of New Jersey... .1935 684 134,379 150,449 29,713 4,513 58.5 312,447 144,715 70 88 55.6 15 
1934 690 159,115 178,821 36,516 5,198 55.3 382,946 180,577 85 87 50.5 19 
Chicago & Eastern IIll...... 1935 939 177,215 178,443 2,831 4.331 61.2 293,256 127,264 49 58 54.5 4 
1934 939 185,582 186,230 3,130 4,230 59.2 291,600 123,915 57 113 66.2 6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...1935 446 94,569 96,006 726 2,286 58.8 184,195 91,379 57 0 34.9 7 
1934 446 88,790 91,206 1,553 2,076 58.2 165,945 80,689 64 25 28.7 11 
Remy Geleee 6.0. ccvesccees 1935 393 31,693 32,786 13,848 317 54.0 23,219 8,944 37 22 37.5 as 
1934 396 42,252 43,243 17,845 404 50.5 31,774 12,576 41 22 35.3 wa 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 10.009 2,808,866 3,160,716 354,966 98,092 61.0 6,745,787 3,036,767 1,374 1.056 43.5 161 
1934 10,088 2,957,948 3,327,419 369,758 98,398 59.5 6,862,432 3,049,427 1,461 962 39.7 262 
ee ee ere 1935 1,452 391,865 427,101 49,916 11,624 59.4 844,770 401,511 267 101 27.5 82 
1934 1,454 481,290 529,181 59.073 13,151 56.2 1,009,324 483,070 251 135 34.9 47 
Pocahontas Region: 5 val 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 1935 3.057 841,798 892,311 40,376 37,143 55.9 3,166,451 1,717,583 413 98 19.3 89 
1934 3,106 880,695 937,121 42.448 37,628 54.6 3,202,297 1.704.155 459 107 18.9 125 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 2,146 645,720 682,800 34,146 25,785 58.6 2,161,718 1,136,990 341 36 Ss 97 
1934 2,164 645,495 687,465 37,851 25,768 59.2 2,127,459 1,128,430 420 52 11.0 171 
Southern Region: f ; a 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1935 5,148 603,709 = 606,727 8.966 13,641 59.3 753,947 251,644 309 124 286 44 
1934 5,145 649,112 653,510 8,811 13,571 57.4 763,334 245,719 333 138 29.2 73 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 1,886 232,665 234,158 3.512 §,332 71.2 287,916 110,897 97 43 30.9 — 
1934 1,886 234,254 235,330 4,538 5,212 68.3 284,267 106,207 97 ad 31.6 - 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. & 1935 6.587 1,461,831 1,469,053 28,627 35,661 62.7 2,336,315 995,458 598 328 35.4 4 
yo Serer rere 1934 6,618 1,425,713 1,440,272 28,204 32,816 59.7 2,175,965 879,141 612 313 33.9 2 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1935 5,049 1,001,702 1,082,294 28,314 22,780 60.6 1,591,047 766,951 321 257 44.5 8 
1934 5,067 1,041,008 1,123,693 32,505 23,449 59.3 1,637,001 775,769 322 298 48.1 1 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1935 4,295 506,973 520,546 3,455 12,660 64.4 725,846 248,900 180 94 34.3 8 
1934 4,298 524,822 544,089 3,178 12,944 62.8 759,491 259,134 208 79 Ps 2 
SOUEFE vce cccececesecn 1935 6.599 1,158,551 1,177,113 21,056 26,836 65.7 1,509,199 585,016 555 291 34.4 89 
1934 6,599 1,241,580 1,259,696 21,714 28,013 64.6 1,593,047 610,664 619 289 31.8 120 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1935 8.428 894,404 939,259 23,472 22,836 63.8 1,397,270 490,974 509 271 34.8 107 
1934 8,443 980,835 1,030,717 22,194 24,413 62.8 1,472,026 536,187 574 241 29.6 145 
Chicago Great Western..... 1935 1,456 230,617 230,844 4,255 6,539 59.1 411,132 143,547 62 40 39.1 
1934 1,463 229,333 229,602 14,449 6,884 59.9 422,728 144,898 65 35 35.3 1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1935 11,120 1,207,498 1,269,762 58,917 31,866 60.5 2,022,603 800,819 488 207 29.8 105 
1934 11,157 1,168,570 1,236,505 56.733 30,328 60.6 1,917,461 754.363 546 327 37.4 182 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1935 1,644 189,636 196,390 9,282 4,099 64.8 244,869 89.888 109 49 30.9 51 
1934 1,653 207,935 214,939 9,603 4,609 66.1 268,648 104,972 126 28 18.1 62 
Crest Worthern ...ccccveccss 1935 8,257 672,284 679,275 24.536 20,683 64.7 1,263,057 498,162 422 183 30.3 87 
1934 8,335 597,945 603,207 18.606 17,834 68.2 1,061,989 444,067 432 172 28.5 117 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1935 4,274 339,857 344,341 2,937 7,090 63.7 403,801 153,540 113 39 25.5 SE 
1934 4.281 336,157 341,752 3.143 7,202 66.5 407,443 163,319 118 47 28.6 8 
Northern Pacific .......... 1935 6.416 569,083 628,010 47,061 18,137 68.7 1,039,054 424,901 340 107 24.0 20 
1934 6.410 503,976 549,153 37,458 pa ge 71.3 888.189 378,553 349 163 31.8 60 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav...1935 2,125 170,901 180,335 12,650 4.544 69.3 262,002 104,571 95 41 30.3 24 
1934 2,112 143.360 148,634 8.681 3,860 67.2 222,223 87,214 77 45 36.9 18 
Central Western Region: 
B- tities acawneabin een ees 1935 921 192,874 196,860 2.311 3.985 56.4 274,644 92,446 47 44 48.2 2 
1934 923 198,581 202,220 1,171 3.840 61.1 239,417 81.684 4 52 55.1 a 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 13.307 1,562,666 1,644,917 60,044 43,028 63.6 2,579,851 849.877 625 377 37.6 149 
G.c.& S.F. & P. & S.F.).1934 13.334 1,517,783 1,589,053 57.314 41,848 64.7 2,450,256 815,489 687 362 34.6 215 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1935 8,971 1,194,325 1,248,490 38,301 31,105 61.2 1,857,026 767,555 455 120 20.9 5 
1934 9.096 1,147,789 1.203.195 39.223 30,585 61.9 1,822,348 762.328 448 122 21.4 1 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1935 8,298 1,079,143 1,101,009 4.370 24,079 59.1 1,484,692 505,051 362 255 41.4 30 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1934 8.334 1,043,357 1,064,313 7.090 23,122 59.3 1,431,195 496,078 455 149 24.7 114 
Denver & R. G. Western. .1935 2.602 202,718 220,882 22.330 5,429 63.8 334,022 135,027 160 54 25.3 15 
1934 2.469 198,658 218,626 23.369 5,992 66.2 354.847 139,234 178 50 21.9 42 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1935 1.225 171.412 195,097 28.605 5.509 68.5 307,599 112,688 78 20 20.5 9 
1934 1,232 156,672 176,580 21,719 4.580 66.6 271,459 102,711 70 27 27.6 8 
Oregon Short Line........ 1935 2.478 283,217 299.301 22.140 8.145 63.2 503,384 192,310 124 47 27.7 30 
1934 2,461 234,926 245,290 17,111 6,383 65.7 373,341 136,663 122 57 32.1 31 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1935 8,592 1,095,417 1,180,949 124,292 36,083 62.3 2,230,140 732,946 526 273 34.2 164 
OS RR ee aes 1934 8.683 995,820 1,066,412 113,091 31,566 61.1 1,964,311 625,922 519 349 40.2 177 
Lites PACS occ ceccswcccs 1935 3,590 905.153 925,788 38,919 29,995 64.9 1,769.708 637,455 298 108 26.7 70 
1934 3.768 830.599 852,178 35,097 29,382 63.0 1,740,416 595,864 309 128 29.3 93 
Southwestern Region: , 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1935 3.282 345.775 348,393 4.927 8,978 59.7 550,386 184,293 113 80 41.4 3U 
1934 3.282 369,312 372.158 5,569 9.411 58.7 571.020 189,075 154 y & § 33.1 67 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1935 7.208 1,084,958 1,118,878 25.190 29,322 63.3 1,832,936 714,088 374 176 32.0 107 
1934 f,ae0 1,151,700 1,191,700 26.964 31,969 61.5 1,995,657 716,900 398 158 28.4 104 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1935 4,993 626,273 631,601 8,893 13,353 61.7 810,215 306,811 373 81 17.8 137 
1934 5,152 636,074 641.511 7,196 13,999 60.3 863,103 328,475 390 83 17.5 149 
St. Louis Southwestern 1935 1,774 267,484 270,903 3.581 6,794 60.4 404,135 129,372 91 27 22.9 13 
en ne 1934 1,872 242.075 245,978 3,242 6,137 59.4 382,300 116,890 93 42 30.9 7 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1935 4,429 512,757 512,974 5,227 12,161 62.3 741,466 261,662 240 61 20.2 66 
1934 4.464 497 603 498,084 6,679 11,273 63.7 669,863 232,977 221 82 27.1 49 
Temas | POs. oc cicccews 1935 1,945 259,800 259,800 1,730 7,720 58.9 483,278 155,913 151 68 31.2 / 
1934 1,946 253.046 253,046 1,496 7,564 60.3 466,921 153,246 165 72 30.2 96 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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20.682 1,283 
23.716 1,562 
23.290 1,501 
32,999 1,783 
33.153 1,843 
26,571 = 1,675 
25.305 1.641 
18,315 1,291 
19,129 1,292 
28,482 1.879 
26,231 1,776 
18,830 1,188 
18,883 4.212 
27,777 1,826 
26,449 1,762 
24,998 1,533 
24.585 1,550 
31,678 1,424 
25,939 1,206 
31,134 1,651 
30,093 1,614 
27,922 1,355 
27.652 1,588 
24,126 1,376 
23,418 1,372 
25.702 1,648 
27 296 1,786 
31,285 1,795 
29.840 L733 
30.418 ti eB 
27.192 1.589 
33.154 2.036 
31,374 1,973 
47.645 1,955 
48,450 2,095 
29,129 1,592 
27,736 1,546 
30,495 1,689 
31,253 1,733 
23,784 1,294 
23.680 1,357 
28.778 je 
28,137 1,579 
26,059 1,446 
23,353 1,346 
30,912 1,860 
27,973 1,845 
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g Revenues Above $25,000,000 
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The new Bond Electric Lantern 
gives long, economical service 
and withstands every service 
requirement in car inspection, 
freight and passenger yards, 
stations, pump stations, towers, 
‘$ . shops, — gangs, wrecking 
PS Ee & Se ie eee ||| crews, roun ouses, store 
tina‘ , Ss prod tron, : ||| rooms and oil houses. 
spunoutarecord — | 





unequalled inthe — 
history of insulated | 
The Bond Voltpruf Flashlight built to with- 
stand up to 16000 volts. The perfect flash- 
light for all who work around electrical 
circuits. The heavy corrugated fibre case is 
strong, comfortable, durable, and devoid of 
exterior metal parts. 

Write for full information on Bond line for 
railroad use. 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


257 CORNELISON AVE., JERSEY CITY, N.J. oe 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED Pe 


@ 5295 





























